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THE Drrecr INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT WRITERS UPON 
THE RENASCENCE, 


That writers of the Greek Renascence are much indebted to 
older authorities is an undisputed fact. But it is not so clear who 
the older authorities are—possibly all the classic writers down 
through the ten orators, or Homer, Herodotos, Early Comedy. 
There are those who say that this influence was through later 
writers who were themselves indebted to the old masters. 
Especially is it claimed for any who might have used Herodotos, 
that the authority was rather Ephoros and Theopompos, or even 
writers still later. To refute this latter position, it is necessary 
to study the history of prose composition between the two periods, 
the decadence and the revival, the fall and the rise in the ex- 
cellence of composition. Blass’ has compiled and elaborated 
Dionysios of Halicarnassos, Cicero, and Quintilian.? The desig- 
nating terms, Atticism and Asianism, mean respectively Attic 
simplicity and a departure therefrom, so called not from any 
Asiatic influence, but from the fact that during the prevalence 
of Asianism the greatest literary activity was in Asia Minor, 
though the demoralization was prevalent in all Greek com- 
munities, having originated probably at Athens. “The Old 
Oratory was an art, and was therefore based upon a theory. 
The New Oratory was a knack, and was founded upon practice.” 
The mention of oratory is significant, for it must be noted that 


™Die Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis auf 
Augustus. 
*Cf. Jebb, The Attic Orators-from Antiphon to Isaeus, 2, C, 24. 
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the whole development of which we are treating was, as Schmid ' 
has clearly pointed out, through the department of oratory rather 
than through philosophy or poetry, and the terms Atticism and 
Asianism must be so understood, though the developments through 
these influences were by no means confined to one department. 
What is the period of this Asianism? Roughly speaking, from 
300 to 100 B.c., part of which is shrouded in darkness.* 9 pépv 
apxaia wal dirocodos pytopixy) ... . apkapévn pey amo Tijs 
"AreEdvdpov tod Maxedovos rerevriis exmveiv nat papaiverbat 
Kat Oriyov, él Se ths Kal apas HrALKlas puxpod Sejoaca eis 
Téros npavicbat. In accordance with this, Cicero says* of De- 
metrius: Hic primus inflexit orationem, and Quintilian :‘ quin 
etiam Phalerea illum Demetrium, quamquam is primus inclinasse 
dicitur, multum ingenii habuisse et facundiae fateor. Demetrius 
flourished from 320 8.c. His style was ornate, luxurious, artificial.® 
History was more influenced by the school of Isocrates. The 
representative of decline in this school was the Isocratean, Cal- 
listhenes, who flourished at the time of Alexander. Omitting 
others, we find Asianism fully developed in Hegesias about 270 
B.C., whom Strabo* wrongly calls the founder of Asianism. He 
was consciously opposed to Attic Oratory, though Lysianic diction 
can be detected in his short, choppy, oratorical style.’ But in 
his historical works there is more splendor, more ornamentation :*® 
THY éupetpov Kat évpvOnov AEE, @s TA wWoAAA TaV ‘Hynoiov 
Tov pntopos Kal Trav Aciavav Kadovpévav pntopwv.? These two 
styles—the pointed and choppy and the flowing and ornate—con- 
tinued for two centuries, going from bad to worse. Omitting 
further reference to this development, we turn to the reaction in 
favor of Atticism, which seems to have begun with Hermagoras 
of Temnos about 110 B.c. Volkmann also" furnishes abundant 


1Uber den Kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der 
Griechischen Renaissance in der Romerzeit. 

2'V. Dionysios of Halicarnassos, De Oratoribus Antiquis I. 

* Brutus, 38. 410. 1. 80. 5'V. Cicero, Orator, 92. 

6 C. 648. ™Cf. Cicero, Brutus 286, Orat. 226, 230. 

8 Cf. Theon, Progymnasmata, Sp. 2.71.9. - 

*Cf. Dion. Hal., De Compositione, 4 and 18. 

10 'V. Blass, Gr. Bered., p. 85. 

11 Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer. 
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evidence that Hermagoras followed regular rhetorical divisions 
in his work instead of making use, like his immediate predecessors, 
of what came to him solely in practical experience, and that the 
Asianic style of oratory, which was without technical science, 
began to be changed first about the middle or end of the second 
century B.C. by Hermagoras, a technologist of the first rank, 
who united theory and practice in a most praiseworthy manner. 
Schmid’ claims that the reaction originated first in the island 
of Rhodes and that Apollonios and Molon tried not so much to 
oppose Asianism as to dampen the prevailing spirit of exaggeration. 
In 92 B.c. L. Plotius opened a school of rhetoric in Rome, which 
date may mark the watershed. At that time Hortensius was the 
representative of Asianism in Latin, having “combined its two 
manners, sententious point and florid declamation.” Cicero himself 
was partly under the influence of this school, but as representative’ 
of the Atticising style he may claim the credit of destroying the 
ultra -Asianism of Hortensius and later of leaning toward the 
Attic. His inborn sense of strength and aptness made him strike 
@ medium and avoid the extreme rigorousness of the Atticists, 
This success of the Romans forced the Greek writers of the time 
to try to shape a new prose literature. Revived Atticism proper 
may be said to date from Calvus, about 60 B.c., being completed, 
in a sense, in Dionysios of Halicarnassos and Caecilius. Of course 
there were various schools of Atticists, imitators of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Hyperides, Demosthenes, all of them drawing 
more or less from Greek literature as a whole or from certain 
departments of it in keeping with their style and subject of 
composition. 

This is sufficient to show that euch writers as Dio Chrysostom 
and Lucian could have imitated no writer after 320 B.c. But 
there has been no mention of Ephoros and Theopompos. Recall 
the fact that Callisthenes, the Isocratean, the first historical repre- 
sentative of Asianism, was a contemporary of Alexander. Add 
to this that both Ephoros and Theopompos were pupils of Isocrates, 
that both were contemporaries of Alexander, the latter quite a 
favorite. Certainly no one could contend that Ephoros and 


1V. note 1, p. 2. 
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Theopompos were exponents of the Asianic style, but we must 
recognize that within two or three decades ufter they flourished 
Asianism was fully developed: such changes must come about 
gradually. Dionysios of Halicarnassos' says of Theopompos: 
ei & trrepetdey év rovrots, éd ols pdrsot dy éarovdaxe, THs 
Te oupTroKHs TOV havnévtav ypayydTov Kal THs KUKNLKAS 
eUpvOpias THY weptodwy Kal Ths opoedelas TOV GYNLATLOLOD, 
ToXv apeivov ay jv avTos éavrod xata tHv ppdow.*? Even if 
it be denied that these two writers show signs of Asianism, the 
fact that they are ultra-Isocratean would preclude tke possibility 
of confusing their influence with the influence of Herodotos, 
though they themselves may have been largely indebted to 
Herodotos. 


CHAPTER II. 


GREEK AND RoMAN ESTIMATES OF HERODOTOS. 


Since it is true that imitation was the main element of strength 
in the Renascence, there must be a study of imitation, of the 
writers imitated, of the basis of imitation, of the degree and the 
success of imitation. Such studies have been numerous for almost 
every field of literary composition: after the revival was begun 
through the department of oratory and each of the more important 
orators had a considerable following, other styles of composition 
on other than oratorical subjects found other sources from which 
to draw. Much has been written of the influence of Homer, of 
the comic poets, of Plato. Herodotos has received little attention. 
The reasons for studying Herodotos in this connection are based 
not only upon the results to be presented in the following chapters, 
but also upon the opinions of classical writers themselves from 
the time of Aristotle through the Renascence, including the 
Rhetoricians, who, by their studies and criticisms, have given 
‘many points of individuality in Herodotos worthy of imitation. 
Observe a few of their statements. 


1Ad Cn. Pomp. 6. 4 Cf. Cicero, Orat. 151. 
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Aristotle's all-important statement’ is the basis of a fundamental 
imitation of Herodotos: rav 3 rAéEw dvdrynn elvas } eipopevnv 
cal T@ ovvdéopm play, Ootrep ai ev trois SiOvpduBors avaBonral, 
9 Kxateotpappévny Kat cpoiav tails TOV apyaiwv ToimnTav aytt- 
oTpodos. % pev odv eipomevn rékis 4} apyala éoriv: ‘Hpoddrou 
Boupiou #5 ioropins awddekis: tavtTy yap mporepoy pev Araytes, 
vov 5é ob rodXol ypavrat. 

Cicero says:? apud Herodotum patrem historiae et apud Theo- 
pompum sunt innumerabiles fabulae; also,> tanta est eloquentia, 
ut me quidem, quantum ego Graece scripta intellegere possum, 
magno opere delectet; and,‘ quid enim aut Herodoto dulcius. 
Then he particularizes:° alter (H.) enim sine ullis salebris quasi 
sedatus amnis fluit ; and,° itaque et Herodotus et eadem superiorque 
aetas numero caruit (this statement is contradicted by Quintilian). 
Add :? si quae veteres illi (H. et . .) apte numeroseqne dixerunt, 
ea [sic] non numero quaesito, sed verborum collocatione ceciderunt. 

Dionysius ® has much to say of Herodotos by way of comparison 
with Thucydides. After speaking of Herodotos’ irofeous and 
selection, he says: 1 yey ‘Hpoddrov di:dbeots ev dtracw émecnns, 
Kat Tois pev ayabois aovvndopévn, trois d€ Kaxois ocvvadyoica. 
Again, 4 xaOapd trois dvopact wal Tov “EXXAnuKov yapaxrijpa 
o@tovea Siddextos. Herodotos excels likewise in évdpyeca, dovn, 
tépyris. Add: adperadv 5 xuptwtatn 76 mpétrov Tabrny 6‘Hpodoros 
axptBot parrov 4 Bov«vdidns, and: Svadépovor Sé Kata todro 
pddtota GAAnAV, StL TO pev ‘Hpodorov KddXos iNapov éort, 
hoBepov &é 7d @ovevdidou, and: dros 5é eal eddXos Kal peyadoe~ 
ampétretay Kal Td Neyopevon iStws wAdopa ioropixov ‘Hpodotos éyeu.? 
- Strabo” refers to Herodotos frequently and classes him as to 
trustworthiness with Hesiod, Homer, the tragedians. 

Pliny cites him in many places as an authority. 

Quintilian says :™ dulcis et candidus et fusus Herodotus, remissis 
adfectibus melior, sermonibus, voluptate. Note especially: et 
historiae, quae currere debet ac ferri, minus convenissent insistentes 


1 Ars Rhetorica, 3. 9. * De Legibus, 1. 1. 5. ? De Oratore, 2. 55. 
“Fragment, 2, 49. SOrator, 39. 6Tb., 186. TIb., 219. 
*Cf. Ad Cn. Pomp., Usener’s edition, pp. 50f£, and De Imitatione, pp. 20 ff. 
*Cf. De Compositione Verborum, chs, 4 and 10. 

10 C. 508. 110. 1.18. 139, 4. 18. 
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clausulae et debita actionibus resperatio et cludendi inchoandique 
sententias ratio. In Herodoto vero cum omnia, ut ego quidem 
sentio, leniter fluunt, tum ipsa d:é¢Xexros habet eam jucunditatem, 
at latentes etiam numeros complexa videatur: a better judgment 
than Cicero’s. Dio Chrysostom says of Herodotos just what we 
should expect. It may be as well to quote here what he says of 
some other historians whom we shall have occasion to consider :* 
“Hpodorm pev ody, ef rote ethpoctvns cot Sei, peta mrodrS 
novyias évrevEes. Td yap dverpévoy cad 70 yAXuKV THs atTrayyerlas 
imrovotay trapéEer pvOddes padrov 4 loropixdy TO obyypaypa 
elvat. Tov 5¢ dxpwv @ovevdidns éuol Soxet nab rav Sevtépwv 
@edrropros. Kal yap pnropixov te mept rv dtrayyediay TOV 
oyov eyes: Kal obx AdvvaTtos ovde GALyos tept THY Epunveiar, 
wae TO pabupov mept tas réEats ovy obtTw hadrov, Bote ce 
AuTjoat. "“Edopos 8& wordy pev icropiay mrapadidwor, to Se 
brrruoy Kab aveiwévov THS ataryyenias cou ovK émiTnSEcov. 

Lucian, whom we are to study more closely, says :? “Hpodorov 
el0e pev nal ta GAXa pwipnoacbas Suvarov hv: ob wdvra dnpt 
60a mpochy abt@—peitov yap evyfjs TodTO ye—addd Kav bv éx 
Tay dmrdvtwv, olov } KddAXos TOV AOyov 4} dppoviay avTav } Td 
oixetov TH "lwovia xa TO mpoadues 4} THs yvouns TO TepiTTOV 7H 
dca pupia Kanda éxeivos dpa mdavra cvAdNaBov eye mépa Tijs ets 
piunow érridos: & 88 éroinoey eri Tois ovyypdupact Kal as 
WoNNOD aEvos Tos” EXAnow atract év Bpayel catéorn, Kal éyo Kab 
gv kal GdXos av ptpnoaipeOa. He speaks® further of the great 
reputation of Herodotos.*‘ 

The Greek Rhetoricians say much more than can be quoted 
here. Note first a general remark :° povos ‘Hpodoros “Opunpixo- 
TaTos éyévero.° 

Again, a general remark upon description:’ é«ppacis éorte 
hoyos wepinynuatixos évapyas tm’ orp aywov To Sydovpevov 
.. . kal map’ “Hpoddr@ 76 eldos ris TBidS0s Kal rav lev Tov 
Totapioy Kal Tov KpoxodeiNwv tTav Aiyurrriov. 


1Or, 18. 10. 2 Herodotus I (1. 831-832). *Tb., 2. 

*Cf. Hist. 42 (2. 55); 54 (2. 64); Ver. Hist. 2. 31 (2. 127); Philops. 2 (3. 30); 
“Salt. 78 (2. 310); *De Domo 20 (8. 201); [Macrob.] 10 (3. 214). 

5 wep) Sous, Spengel 1. 262. 28. 

SCf. Demetrius, rep) épunvelas (wep) cuvOérav dvoudrey), Sp. 3, 287. 6. 

1 Theon., spoyuuydopara (wep) éxppdoews), Sp. 2. 118. 6. 
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Then more particularly, beginning with Hermogenes:* 76 yap 
qv KavédavAns, al rd Kpoicos Fv, al rd TovadTa obtTw pév 
elodepopeva cat opOornta xa KaOapoyv moet Tov Aoyov xal 
capi, et 5¢ wrayidoais, ov TotatTa éotat, olov Kpoicouv svrros 
cat KavéavxXov Svtos, ef Néyous.? 

Again:* réFus Se yAunela 4 Te THs adercias idia mapa Thy 
xabapay pnbeica elvat wat ét. 4 wountixn. Tavry tor Kal 
“Hpodoros tis yAuKtTnTos pdduota wedpovTiKas éxpioato pev 
cal peOodocs Kat évvoiats, alorep kab pets éxapaxrnpilopey tiv 
yAucirnra, NéEeu Te Exdoty idia pev THS aheNeias TWoANAK OD, WoTEp 
énéyouev, éxciOev Sé pdrsora Siapxy oye THY yAUKUTHTA, Tt Kar 
abrny evOds tHv SudXEKTOV ToiNTLKaS WpoEineTo Eltreiv. 

Again:* év toivuy trois nal ioropiay travnyupiKots travnyupt- 
K@tatos éotiv 6 “Hpodotos, 76 8 altiov Sts pera Tod xaBapod Kal 
evapivods Tons éoTs Tais HSovais Kal yap Tais evvoiats pvOtKais 
oyedov andcoais: nal rh NéEEL TomtinT Kéxpytas Siodrov, KTD. 

Again:° an example of wapeuBory: Kpoicos Av Avdds pev To 
yévos, wats Sé "AXudrrew, Tipavvos Se eOvéwy ta évTds “AXvos 
woTapod, ds péwv amo peonuBpins perakd Ypwyv [re] Kal 
[Tlagrayover]. 

Again:® Trav pévTo. K@Xwv Kal KoppaTov ToLlovTwY ouVTL- 
Gepévav mpds AAAnXa ouvictavtat ai-qweplodor dvopalopevar. 
"Eots yap tepiodos ctotnpa éx KoNwV } KompaTey evKaTaoTpo- 
dav mpos thy Sidvocav THY UrroKxeypévnv amnpticpévov .. . 7 5é 
tis Sunpnuévn épunvera Kareirat, } eis KONA NEXUpLEVN OV pdra 
GAAnAOLS TUVNpTNnéVva, ws 1% “Exataiov, xal Ta WAEioTa TOV 
“Hpodotou, xad dr\ws 7 apyaia aca." 


lyep) iSeav (wept xadapérnros 4} xabapdy évvolwv), Sp. 2. 278.4. [These refer- 
ences are in the order of occurrence in Spengel. } 

2Cf. Ib., 2. 278. 17. 2b. (wep) yAvxdrnros), 2. 362. 8. 

*Tb., 2. 421. 5. 

5 Alexander, wep) oxnudrav (wep) wapeuBoajjs), 3. 39. 20. The example is from 
Hdt. 1. 6. 

6 Demetrius, rep) ‘Epunvelas (wep) wepiddav), 3. 262. 17. 

TCf, ib., 3. 264, 20; 3. 272.15; Hermog., 2. 238 ff; Aristotle, A. R. 3. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Dio CHRYs0sToM, ARRIAN, AELIAN, PHILOSTRATOS. 


From the reaction in favour of the old masters, the beginning of 
which was described in the first chapter, the period of the Renas- 
cence may be said to date, roughly stated, from the middle of the 
first century to the middle of the third. All the writers of any 
importance within these limits made more or less use of the old 
classics : some took one author for a model ; some imitated slavishly 
one or more as they used one style or another, as they wrote upon 
one subject or another; some thoroughly assimilated all, and so 
used them more effectively. It is not for Herodotos alone that 
we claim influence in the Renascence, but we would emphasize his 
influence, because it has not been sufficiently recognized publicly, 
and point out something of the nature of that influence. 

While Lucian has been selected as the author for most careful 
study, other great writers of the Renascence demand notice, Dio 
Chrysostom, Arrian, Aelian, Philostratos. Much of what I shall 
say of three of these writers is taken from Schmid in his Atticismus, 
and Grundmann’s' study of Arrian has been helpful. 

Dio Chrysostom is generally admitted to be the first writer of the 
Renascence, and so may be noted first briefly. “Dio is not exempt 
from the unreality of his age, but the thought is deeper, the moral 
conviction more thorough, than we find in the mere ‘sophist’ or 
‘rhetorician’ of the Greek Renaissance, and his orations or, better, 
‘essays’ are something more than rhetorical exercises. His style 
is clear and fluent, he is a good story-teller,? and his Atticism, though 
not the success it was once held to be, is more than respectable.” * 
Philostratos‘ says of him, that he has taken the best from the best. 
He is decidedly in opposition to the Asianic style in choice of sub- 
ject, in aversion to excitement and pathos, in careful cultivation of 
classic models. As a statesman he naturally attached much 
importance to the old historians, to Herodotos in particular. Dio’s 


1 Quid in elocutione Arriani Herodoto debeatur, Berlin, 1884. 
* The italics are mine. -3 Gildersleeve in Johnson’s Cyclopaedia. 
4V.8, 2. 6. 30 (Teubner). | 
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own estimate of Herodotos has been quoted in Chapter II. 
Cobet* says: nullum alium scriptorem Dio diligentius lectitavit 
quam Herodotum, cujus ubique apud eum sunt vestigia. Schmid* 
says that Dio allows some Ionisms. He also says‘ that when Dio 
narrates, as at the beginning of Or. 7, he has a plain, simple sen- 
tence-position with many coordinate clauses joined by particles ; 
but when he is sententious or philosophic, he has a more periodic 
style. In this connection Schmid calls Plato a master in the use 
of particles, and so he is; but all recognize that the use of particles 
in these late writers is not wholly dependent upon Plato. It will 
be one of my main points that the use of codrdinate clauses joined 
by coérdinate particles, especially in narrative passages, is due to 
the influence of the one master in such prose composition, Herodo- 
tos. This influence is claimed for Dio, though not to the same 
extent as in some others. Being earlier than Lucian and a man of 
less ability, in a sense, Dio is naturally more mechanical in his imi- 
tation of Herodotos and sometimes copies almost literally. Some 
words that Schmid gives from the use of Herodotos are:° 
atpeuitew, 1. 17. 29, Teubner Text (or. 1. 70); éxBpdooopas, 
1, 120. 31 (7. 239); Faw used as Hdt. 1.30: Térr@ robro pep 
THS WOALOS ED HKovaNS Traides Foav Karol Te Kayabol; NevoTHp, 
1. 46. 20 (3. 113), from an oracle of Hdt. 5. 67; pvopas, 1.51. 13 
(3. 124); cvorpopy, 1. 11. 31 (1. 61); dreprumeicGar, 1. 322. 9 
(29. 53). Dio uses by the side of the regular forms of oféa such 
forms as oféas, 1. 22. 7; oldaper, 1. 43. 23 (3. 109), ef. Hdt. 2. 17, 
4.16 ; ofdare, 1.371. 10 (31. 608); ofdacz, 1. 305. 5 (23. 511), of. 
Hdt. 2. 43. Here, as elsewhere, enters in the question of the 
xowvn, for these forms are found in the New Testament. From 
tuyxave we find rérevye, etc., 1. 346. 31 (31. 569), by the side of 
teruynxe, cf. Hdt. 3. 40.° The favorite substantivized neuter 
adjective begins with Herodotos.” As to subject-matter, Dio has 
frequently drawn from Herodotos, examples of which will be given 
in connection with Lucian. But we may quote here the story of 


1V, Or. 18. 10. *Mnem., N.8.,5.98.  *Att. 13. 
* Att. 1. 178. 5 Att. 1. 145. ®Cf. Schmid, Att. 1. 84 ff. 
‘V. Stein to Hat. 1. 58, 86, 97, etc. 
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Croesus and Alcmaeon as given by the two.' Note the language, 
the particles, the conjunctions, the participles. 


Herodotos. 


évdds xiOava péyav Kab Kor- 
jmov woAXNGY KaTadwTropEvos 
Tov KOavos, KoBopvouvs Tous 
eUptoxe evpuTdtous éovTas 
brodnodpuevos, Hie és Tov 
Onaavpoy és Tov ot KatnyéovTo, 
b \ 9 \ , 
éorrecay 5é és cwpov Ynyuatos, 

a 4 
mpara pev tapécake wapa Tas 
Kynpas TOD ypuvaod Saov éyape- 

e , \ 

ov ot xo0opvou peta Se Tov 
KOMTrOvy §«TdavTa TWANnodpeEvos 
xpvaov, Kal és Tas Tplyas THs 
Keparns Siatrdaas Tod yjypa- 
tos kal a@d\Xo RAaBov és TO 
oropa, éEnie éx tov Oncaupov 
EXKwv pev woryes TOUS KOOOpvous, 
mavri 5é Tew oix@s pGAXov 7 
avOpar@. Tov TO Te oTOpa éBé- 
Bvoro xal ravra é&dyxoro. 
iovtra Sé tov Kpotooyv yéXas 
éonnrde. 


Dio. 

ovdé ye Tov NaRovTa rapa 
Kpoicov tiv Swpedv éxeivov 
’"Arkpéova efnrwoev ote o- 
Nev Sute AdXos ovdels THY TOTE 
copav avdpav, & hac Tov 
Avéov éritpéypas tods Onaav- 
pous avoiFavta dépeww avrov 
omocov BovreTat Tod ypvaod. 
Kat Tov eiaeNOovta rdvu avdpet- 
ws éupopnoacba THS Bacin- 
xns Swpeds, yeT@vd Te Trodnpy 
xkatalwodpevoy Kal Tov KONTO 
éumAnoavTa ..... Kal Tas 
yvdOous éxatépas ports b&w 
Badifew, dorep avNodvTa THY 
THS Dewerns WOtva, yéXwTa Kat 
Béav Kpoiom trapéyovra xat 
Av6ois. 


Schmid? gives Plato and Xenophon first place as regards evi- 
dent influence over Dio in éxAoy) évopdrev, but compare Dio 
1. 260. 11 with Hat. 1. 7, especially Dio 1. 277. 6 with Hat. 1. 66, 
where the matter corresponds and an entire line of an oracle given 
by Herodotos is quoted by Dio, Dio 1. 275.6 ff., with Hdt. 1. 159, 
Dio 1. 419. 15, with Hdt. 1. 202, Dio 2. 47. 16, with Hdt. 3. 102, 
Dio 2. 213. 13, with Hdt. 1. 84. 

Arrian. Schmid does not consider Arrian in his study of the 
Renascence, possibly because Arrian has been generally recognized 
as an imitator of Xenophon; possibly because the work had been 


1 Hdt. 6. 125; Dio 2, 280. 32 (78. 425). 7Att. 1. 147. 
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done by Grundmann. Many scholars who wrote about Arrian 
and Xenophon also claimed incidentally for Thucydides, and 
especially for Herodotos, an influence over Arrian.’ But Grund- 
mann goes further and claims more dependence upon Herodotos 
than upon Xenophon? Omitting for the present Grundmann’s 
remark about the dialect, we note: Saepius eum in rebus geo- 
graphicis laudat, ut Herodotum ab eo diligentissime pervestigatum 
esse cognoscamus. In elocutione autem Arrianum secutum esse 
Herodotum. This latter statement he discusses in three chapters 

De verborum ubertate ac quodam genere pleonasmi, quod ei 
cum Herodoto commune est ; 

Deinde de ratione enuntiatorum conjungendorum, quae multis 
locis propius accedit ad Herodoti genus dicendi, quod rAé€fuv 
eipozévny dicimus; quocum cohaeret quaedam elocutionis negle- 
gentia utriusque propria ; 

Denique de ionismis, qui extant apud Arrianum in usu pro- 
nominum, praepositionum, particularum ; ad quod adiciam nonnul- 
las structuras, locutiones, vocabula, quae apud utrumque singularia 
inveniuntur. 

In the first chapter numerous examples are given of different 
kinds of pleonasm: (1) the force of an adjective increased by an 
added substantive, as peyéOet yéyas, Hdt. 1. 51, Arr. 5. 19. 5, 
etc.; (2) the notion of the compound verb expressed more accu- 
rately by the addition of the adverb used in composition, as 
éxpépew é&w, Hdt. 3. 16.; (3) a preposition or verb more fully 
explained by an adverb signifying the same thing, as Hdt. 4. 201. 
Eeov ow és TO Teiyos, 4. 168. apEdwevor mpwtor; (4) the same 
word repeated two or three times recalling the same person or 
thing, as Arr. 4. 22. 2 nal pdayns yevouévns mpos avrovs Kpatepas 
vixaow ot audt Kparepov ry way, also the repetition of proper 
names, as Arr. 1.29.1 nal adexvetras és Kerawds treptrraios* 
éy 5é rais Kedatvais dxpa jv, also a verb and a participle, as 
Hdt. 5. 95. "AXxatos 0 troutys—avtos pév hevyov éxdevye; 
(5) add the repetition of certain particles pleonastically, as 5é, wév, 
xai; (6) in seeking to make their writing easily understood, both 


1Cf. Jahres. 34. 180 ff. for reviews of a number of these. V. Grundmann also. 
2V. reviews in Jahres, 38. 275 and Phil. Anz. 15, 223. 
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Herodotos and Arrian are not afraid to use enough words in their 
sentence-building to emphasize different clauses and separate clearly 
protasis from apudosis: many particles are suitable for this pur- 
pose: o¥Tw or ofrw 57 is common after a clause, after a genitive 
absolute, as Hdt. 8. 23. darayyetrdvrav 8¢ TrovTwy Ta hv otto 87 
dpa irjip oxdvapévp taca 7 otpatin érdoe, after a conjunctive 
participle, after a parenthetic clause with ydp, after an accusative abso- 
lute, etc.: évrad@a is used in the same way, and rote in the apodosis, 
Tore 54, To évredbev, pds TadTa, mpos TadTta 51) dy, Tovyapav : 
especially noteworthy here is the use of 5é in the apodosis after 
personal pronouns, as Hdt. 3. 37. 35 8¢ rovrous py Srrwire, éy@ 
dé onpuaive, after the article used as a demonstrative; (7) the 
repetition of several words, or epanalepsis, to make the language 
plainer and more easily understood, as Hdt. 4. 76. as darixero 
(sc. ’Avdyapots) és thy YevOtxnv, natadds és THY Kadeopéevny 
‘Trainv (%) Séaori—ardén), és radrny 8) xcaradds o Avdyapois Thy 
opty émeréXee: there are various kinds of this epanalepsis too 
numerous to mention here; (8) the use of short clauses to conclude 
a narrative before beginning something else, introduced especially 
by o&rw 57, as Hdt. 4. 153. oftw 8% oréAXovae So TrevTynKor- 
tépous és tiv IInaréav, also by ode; (9) note finally the use of 
the third person of the imperative, as Hdt. 1. 92. «al cep) pev 
avaOnudrwv tocaita eipyoOw. Similar examples are cited in 
great numbers by Grundmann and can be seen on almost every 
page of both Herodotos and Arrian. 

- ‘The second chapter is but a continuation of the first: here again 
is evidence of an abundance of words, an abundance acquired in 
the same way, by the use of particles, many of them the same. 
NéEvs eipouévyn is codrdination where particles abound, such as 
5é, wal, ré, TE... al, ydp, GAA ydp, odv(dv), where one clause 
seems to be joined to another as if added by chance. Details 
and examples may be omitted here, as this construction will be 
carefully studied in the chapters on Lucian. Suffice it to say, that 
Arrian is very close to Herodotos at this point. 

These two agree also in their use of anacoluthon, as Hadt. 5. 
37., where the péy clause has a participle and the corresponding 
dé clause a finite verb: pera S¢ nal ev tH GAA lovin twiTd 
TovTo érrotee, Tors pev éEeNavvaVv TOY TUpavvay, Tors 5é EXaBe 
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tupdvvovs. The particle 4 is used in the same way, also 
ov—aA\d. Again, eadem ratio est, si ad appositionem adicitur 
enuntiatum, as Hdt. 2. 134. “Poddris, yeveny pev amd @pntens, 
SovrAn 52 Fv Iddpovos. Note in this connection the expression 
Td Te d\Xa Kai used for the more common Attic dAXAws Te xail, 
as Hdt. 1. 193. rods oveéwy tporov Oeparevovot Ta te GANA 
Kat powixwv—rov Kaptrov mepidéover tyot Paravnddpoior. 
Other forms of ddXos are used. Again, there is marked free- 
dom in shifting from Oratio Obliqua to Oratio Recta and vice 
versa: both Herodotos and Arrian furnish many interesting and 
varied examples. Finally, Grundmann gives a number of un- 
classified examples from both in which a sentence is left apparently 
unfinished, though it is really continued with a changed construc- 
tion, as Hdt. 8. 87. nab 4 ovn eyovca Siadvyeiv, Eumpocbe yap 
aris hoav adraz vées Pirrar,—édoFé of rdde wrorhoas, A note 
of warning is sounded here which must be heeded everywhere, 
that all these constructions are not confined to Herodotos among 
the old masters, for Thucydides and Plato especially have them, 
one of whom has preserved many other things from the diction 
of Herodotos, and the other on account of the dialogue form is 
nearer Herodotos in his language. However, a summary of the 
evidence plainly proves that Arrian imitates Herodotos in the 
above mentioned particulars. 

Inasmuch as the title of Grundmann’s third chapter already 
cited is full and self-explanatory, and as Arrian’s Ionism is 
generally recognized as an imitation of Herodotos, and as the 
important constructions which might be mentioned here must be 
discussed later, comment at this point is unnecessary. We may 
quote from Dr. Allinson,’ who studies Arrian’s Historia Indica 
in connection with Lucian’s De Dea Syria and De Astrologia: 
“Of the three pieces now under consideration the Historia Indica 
presents the fewest difficulties. As it is transmitted as genuine, 
the investigation is not complicated by the question of author- 
ship. Arrian’s Ionism also more closely resembles the usage of 
Herodotos. ... Did he intend a thorough imitation of Herodotos? 


1 Pseudo-Ionism in the Second Century, A. D., American Journal of Philology, 
7. 203 ££ 
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It may be assumed provisionally that he did.” ‘ The motif, 
then, however superficially carried out, was a desire to revive 
the style, selection of matter, and treatment of Herodotos, as 
well as his dialect.” “But the imitation of matter is more 
successful than that of the manner.” 

Aelian and Philostratos mark the beginning of a general 
break-down. They close the Renascence. In them more than 
in any others, except possibly Arrian, is evident the influence of 
Herodotos. 

Again reserving details for the more careful study of Lucian, 
we may give here some of Schmid’s conclusions about Aelian. 
His style is the ré£ts eipoyévn, he abounds in intentional anaco- 
lutha as Arrian in his effort to copy Herodotos, like Herodotos 
and Arrian he makes use of parataxis which leads to adéXeca, 
he shows dependence upon Herodotos especially by the frequent 
insertion of parentheses or supplementary additions of shorter 
syntactic independent explanations. In accordance with this 
statement we expect and find a large proportion of Herodotean 
particles, as dAXA yap, yap 5H, yap ody, yé 5H, 5é in the conclu- 
sion after foregoing conditional, relative, and temporal clauses, 
wat with such words as zdvv, wdra, opodpa, xdpra, etc., with or 
without the article,’ «ai between the preposition and its noun, etc. 
Attention will be called to the markéd abundance of parenthetic 
words and expressions. 

The Ionic dialect gives pleasantness, aféXesa, yAuKUTNS, 288 
may easily be seen by stripping off the dialect from some of 
Herodotos as Dionysius has done.* We have learned from the 
passage in Quintilian already quoted that the dialect of Herodotos 
has such sweetness that it appears to contain within it some 
latent rhythmical power. In the Renascence this effect began to 
be striven after by Arrian and was continued by Aelian and 
Philostratos. After allowing due credit to the «oun for such 
forms a8 yivopat, ywwdono, etc., the general Ionic tendency as 
seen in Aelian may be rightly traced to the influence of Herodotos. 
Schmid gives as conscious Ionisms in vocalization the use of (7) 


1V. Stein to Hdt. 1. 71. 
*Dion. Hal., De Admir. Vi Dicendi in Demosth. 41. 
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for (a) in Opfioca, métnXov, Iovdtnrns, Kpnopdyerov ; (ov) for (0) 
in ovA0s, povvd£, ovvoua; (et) for (e) in petrAeyOjvar, peidoypa, 
petrixcos; also forms of the personal pronouns of the third 
person in the function of the simple avrés, in the singular only 
of for air@ and in the plural cdav, sdhiot, opas reflexive and 
reciprocal. 

Three principal sources for words in Aelian and the Renascence 
generally are claimed: Comedy, Plato, Xenophon. Schmid says 
Aelian has taken from the poets 861 words, from Plato 78, from 
Xen. 71, from Herodotos 52, from Thue. 27, from Dem.11. This 
proportion will answer for the whole Renascence as far as lan- 
guage is concerned. A few words and expressions from Hdt. are: 
Barropai te én’ éuautod,’ eOeXdoxaxéw, extTréEw TdV dpevar, 
qoXus used adjectivally instead of adverbially, also imitated by 
Arrian, free use of éxefvos referring to the following, and less 
frequently de to the foregoing. 

Finally, we see how powerfully Aelian was influenced by 
Herodotos in a similar effort to produce an impression of credi- 
bility, to give clear evidence of what he writes and the source of 
his representations, to discriminate between what he knows and 
what he thinks or hears. This he strives for by frequent refer- 
ences, by accentuation of verbal information, by frequent citations, 
by appeal to evident national traditions, by intimations of criticism 
of his sources.? éarvapas S¢ xa TodTov Tov Adyov, eb Se dXNOHS 
éotw ov« olda. 6 8 ovv rémrvapat, éxeivd éatu. 

Philostratos. Nearly everything that has been said of Aelian 
may be said of Philostratos. There is Xé£ss etpoyévn but with 
anacolutha of a different kind, long periods being rare; the same 
abundance of parenthetic words and expressions. JTonisms, too, 
present the same difficulties, but Schmid gives as clearly Ionic 
Seton, Nypnis, the genitives vnds and vyav, Topyein xebarn, 
Eleivis, ev&ewvos, @eroddpas, petriccopat, avarA@aat, TrwTds, 

etc., in addition to some of the same given for Aelian. 
_ _He, too, has 52 words from Herodotos and uses other authors’ 
language much in the same proportion as Aelian. As Herodotean 


1V. Stein to Hdt. 3. 71. and 3. 155. 
*Cf. VH. 53, 21. 
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clausulae et debita actionibus resperatio et cludendi inchoandique 
sententias ratio. In Herodoto vero cum omnia, ut ego quidem 
sentio, leniter fluunt, tum ipsa d:dXexros habet eam jucunditatem, 
ut latentes etiam numeros complexa videatur: a better judgment 
than Cicero’s. Dio Chrysostom says of Herodotos just what we 
should expect. It may be as well to quote here what he says of 
some other historians whom we shall have occasion to consider :* 
‘Hpodétm pev odv, ef rote edppocivns cou Sei, peta words 
nouxias évrevEes, To yap avetpévov cal Td yNuKY Tis atrayyedias 
irrovoray vrapéFes pvOGdes padrov 4 iaropsxdy TO ciyypappa 
elvat. Tay 5&é dxpaov @ovxvdidns éuol Soxe? nal rav Sevrépwv 
@ecdrroptros. Kal yap pyropexov te wept rv amayyeXiay TOV 
Adyar eye Kal ove AdvvaTos ode drityos mepl THY Eppnveiar, 
Kat TO PaOvpov wept Tas rAéEEs ovy otTw daiAOV, WoTE Ge 
Avoca. “Edopos 82 aod pev icropiav tapadidwat, To Se 
tirriov Kab averpévov THs amrayyeNlas cot ovK ériTndecov. 

Lucian, whom we are to study more closely, says :? “Hpoddrov 
elOe pev xal Ta adda pipnoacbar Svvaroy Fv ov mavra dypl 
Seca mpoohy abt@—peilov yap edyijts TodTO ye—aArA Kav ov ex 
Tov airdvtwv, olov } KddXOS TOV AOywv } dppoviay abTav f To 
oixetov TH “lawvia nal TO mpoadues } THs yveopns TO TrepiTTov 7 
dca pupia Kara éxelvos dua mdvra cvAXNaBov exer Trépa THs ets 
pipnow érridos: & 88 érroincev eri toils ovyypdypact Kal as: 
WoNXov aEtos Tots” EAXXnoww arracww év Bpayel catéorn, ral éyo Kat 
ov wat ddXos dv ptpnoaipeba. He speaks® further of the great 
reputation of Herodotos.‘ 

The Greek Rhetoricians say much more than can be quoted 
here. Note first a general remark :° povos ‘Hpodotos ‘Opnpixo- 
TaTos éyévero.® 

Again, a general remark upon description:’ éxdppacis dare 
Aoyos Tepinynwarixos evapyas bn’ Sy ayov TO Syndovpevoy 
.. . kad aap’ “Hpodor@ 76 eldos rijs tBidos Kab Tay trey Tév 
morapiov Kat TY KpoxodeiNwv Tov AiyuTrriov. 


10r. 18. 10. 2 Herodotus I (1. 831-832). *Tb., 2. 

“Cf. Hist. 42 (2. 55); 54 (2. 64); Ver. Hist. 2. 31 (2. 127); Philops. 2 (3. 30); 
*Salt. 78 (2. 310); *De Domo 20 (3. 201); [Macrob.] 10 (3. 214). 

5 wep) Spous, Spengel 1. 262, 28. 

*Cf. Demetrius, wep) épunvelas (wep? wivelien dvoudroy), Sp. 3. 287. 6. 

7Theon., xpoyupydopara (wep) éxppdorews), Sp. 2. 118. 6. 
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Then more particularly, beginning with Hermogenes:' 76 yap 
Hv Kavdatnrns, wat rd Kpoicos hy, xal ra rovatra cttw pev 
eiohepopeva xat op0ornta Kai xaBapdv rovei TOV AOyov Kal 
cadh, et S¢ wraytdoats, ov ToradTa état, olov Kpoicov dvtos 
Kal Kavdavxov Svros, ei Néyots.” 

Again:* réfus 88 yAuKeia 4 Te THs adedelas idia mapa THY 
xabapayv pnbeica elvar nal ere % mountixn. Tavryn rou Kat 
“Hpddotos tris yAuKiTntos pddoTa TedpovTiKas expnoato pey 
ab peOodous nal évvotais, alorep Kab Hpeis éyapaxtnpivoper Tay 
yAunuryta, NEE Te Exdory dia pév THs abeNcias TOANAKOD, Wo7TrEp 
énéyouev, éxeiOev Sé wdrsora Siapky eoye THY yAuKUTYTA, Sri Kar 
avrny evOds Thy SudrexTov TromTeK@s TpoEidETO ELTreiv. 

Again :‘ év rolvuy trois xa icropiay mavnyupixots travnyupt- 
Kwtaros éotw 6 ‘Hpddoros, ro 8 altiov Ste peta tod xaSapod cat 
evKpvois TroduUs éoTe Tais HSovais Kal yap Tais évvolats wvOtKais 
oxedov dirdcas: Kab rh NéEes Trountext Kéypntas Storov, xTr. 

Again: an example of arapeuwBorH: Kpotcos Rv Avdds pep to 
yévos, wats 6& "AXudrrew, Tupavvos 8é eOvéwy trav évrds “Advos 
qorapmov, ds péwv ad peonuBpins petakd Xvpwv [Te] Kar 
[Tlagrayovor]. 

Again:® tay pévroe K@dXov Kab Koppatwv TolovTwY curTL- 
Qeuévav mpds AAndAa auvictavras ai-eptodor dvopalopevac. 
"Eott yap weplodos acvornpa éx Kddov } Koppdrov evKatacTpo- 
dav rpos tHy Stdvocay rHv UrroKespéevnv amrnptiopévoy .. . 7 5é 
Tis Sunpnuévn éEpynveia Kadeiras, 7 eis KOA AEAUpEVN OV para 
GAAHAOS cuVnpTnpéva, Os % ‘“Exataiov, xal Ta mreiota TOV 
“Hpodorov, ral draws 9 apyaia waca.” 


larep) i8eav (wept xabapérnros 4 nabapdy évvolwy), Sp. 2. 278.4. [These refer- 
ences are in the order of occurrence in Spengel. } 

2Cf. Ib., 2. 278. 17. SIb, (wxep yAuxérnros), 2. 362. 8. 

‘Ib., 2. 421. 5. 

5 Alexander, rep) oxnydrav (wep) wapeuBorjjs), 3. 39. 20. The example is from 
Hat. 1. 6. 

6 Demetrius, rep) ‘Epunvelas (rep) repiddav), 3. 262, 17. 

7Cf. ib., 3. 264, 20; 3. 272.15; Hermog,, 2. 238 ff; Aristotle, A. R. 3. 9 ff. 
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There has been no effort to establish the influence of Herodotos 
upon Lucian, though many scholars have believed in it and have 
given hints of their belief. Croiset' says: Hérodote me parait 
étre celui dont il a lu les oeuvres le plus assidument. On voit, 
par divers passages de ses écrits, qu’il a vivement senti et admiré 
ses grandes qualités littéraires, la beauté de son style & la fois si 
varié et si uni, cette grace ionienne qui lui est propre, la sagesse 
et le tour heureux de ses réflexions. Le souvenir trés-vif qu’il 
a gardé de certaines scénes ou de certains événements racontés 
par le grand historien atteste qu’il n’était pas moins sensible & 
la forme dramatique de ses récits et & la grandeur simple de 
son imagination. In a note he says: Je signale surtout le 
premier paragraphe de |’Hérodote, o& Lucien se prononce d’une 
maniére décidée sur l’impossibilité d’imiter ces qualités si 
originales et si diverses dont la réunion constitue un genre de 
perfection que chacun sent, mais qu’il est difficile d’analyser. 
L’influence du style d’ Hérodote sur celui de Lucien ne me parait 
pas non plus douteuse. In a second note: On peut voir notam- 
ment dans le Charon (9-13) l’imitation abrégée de l’entrevue 
de Crésus et de Solon, et, dans la suite du meme dialogue, les 
allusions aux récits relatifs 4 Cyrus et & Tomyris, 4 Cambyse, a 
Polycrate. Such remarks furnish confidence for this study. 

The statement that Herodotos’ style is the perfection of Xré£ts 
elpouevn demands explanation, if we would understand his style 
and its influence. What is Xé£us eipopévn? To what extent does 
Hadt. excel in this style and in other styles? Does Lucian use 
the same style to any extent? If so, does he use it through the 
influence of Hdt.? 

Aristotle, in the passage cited in Chapter IT, continues: réyo 
dé eipopevny 7) ovdev eyes Tédos nal’ avrnv, dv pn TO mpaypa 
Neyopevov TeAcLwOH. Eats dé ands did TO arrevpov, TS yap TéXoS 
mavtes BovNovrar xafopav. The rhetoricians could not improve 
on this. Compare with this Kriger’s? definition of parataxis: a 
combination where clauses stand together without interdependence, 
either syndetically by means of conjunctions or asyndetically by 
mere juxta-position. Miller* strikes the true note in describing 


1 Vie et Oeuvres de Lucien, 1882, p. 94. *Sprach. 59. 
* Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, Donaldson’s Translation, 1, p. 362. 
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the style of Herodotos: “The character of his style (as is natural 
in mere narration) is to connect the different sentences loosely 
together, with many phrases for the purpose of introducing, 
recapitulating or repeating a subject. These phrases are char- 
acteristic of oral discourse. ... In this, as in other respects, the 
language of Hdt. closely approximates oral narrative; of all 
varieties of prose, it is furthest removed from a written style.” 
The different members are not related to one another as principal 
and subordinate, but as codrdinates, sentences with xai(re)—xai, 
péev—8bé, 7)(WoTepov)—7, etc. Blass’ says that pure Aé£is eipopévn 
was never actually in existence, that Hdt. was on the border 
line between the accumulation process and the process of closer 
connection as seen in Attic prose. Herodotos, then, is the best 
prose representative of Aé£ts efpouévn, which means that his 
narrative is marked by the purest simplicity, by the most 
natural manner of speaking, by codrdination effected by codrdi- 
nate particles, if you please, by syndetic parataxis, that his style 
has a charm and sweetness rarely found elsewhere, and not that 
his writings are deficient in the purest art. 

There are very few statements of scholars to justify a connection 
between Lucian and Herodotos in the use of parataxis. Lucian 
uses it, of course, as does every other Greek writer, more or less, 
Schmid ’ says that the inclination to parataxis (a mark of a@éXeca) 
is especially strong in Lucian’s Asinus. Schmid also quotes from 
Toxaris :* éwol doxet tpeis éxetvor Foav. Both of these pieces are 
spurious, but they fall within the Renascence and can be counted 
here, and Toxaris was proved spurious only by being proved too 
close an imitation of Lucian.‘ However, this study is confined 
to those confeesedly Lucian’s, the number of which is much 
curtailed if we accept only those allowed by Bekker, Dindorf, 
Sommerbrodt and more recent editors. The Ionic piece, De Dea 
Syria, furnishes better examples of Herodotean characteristics 
than any other, but that deserves a separate treatment. Whoever 
be its author, no one can deny that it is an intentional imitation 
of Herodotos. Such a claim is not set up for Lucian in general. 


1Att. Bered. I, pp. 133 ff. * Att. 1. 422. 362 (2. 556). 
“Guttentag, De Subdito Qui inter Lucianeos Legi Solet Dealogo Toxaride. 
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Though there was a conscious effort to follow the best writers, 
there was no effort to adopt any writer’s style, diction, or syntax. 
However, in the effort, to assimilate all the earlier classics and 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, the -elements of 
his composition must at times appear undigested, the company 
he kept must tell. In speaking of his “use or misuse of the 
negative,” Prof. Gildersleeve* says: “ Now, Lucian was a careful 
student of attic Greek, . . . so that it could hardly have been 
absolute heedlessness of the earlier usage; and, indeed, we find 
him every now and then reverting to the classic norm. The 
explanation is to be sought in the popular speech of the time. 
Lucian, man of the world as he was, avoided all affectation and 
followed the drift of the spoken language so far as it was not 
rude or solecistic.” This explanation must be considered in all 
departments of the study. 

We naturally look for the influence of Herodotos in narrative 
pieces, so we should expect better result from Philopseudes, True 
Histories, etc., though we are by no means confined to these. 
The beginning of a narrative passage in Charon, for example,’ 
furnishes a good example of coérdination by the use of «ai: op 
ynv qmoAAny Kal Aipynv Tia peyddnVY Trepippéovcay Kal spn 
Kal trotauyovs Tov Kwxurod xal IlupsedpreyéBovros petfovas Kat 
avOpa@ous Tavu apiKkpovs Kai Twas dwreovs avTdv. Similar 
sentences and sentences codrdinated in other ways, as by wéyv and 
dé, abound in Lucian’s narrative pieces. nuépas pev ovv ovdev 
avTrodev xabewpapev, vuxtos 5é érruyevopévns épaivoytTo nyiv Kal 
Gra wodNal vijco. wrAnciov, ai pev peifous, ai Sé psxporepat, 
Tupt THY Kpoay WpoceotKviat, Kal add Oé Tis Yh KaT@ Kal TrOXAELS 
év auth Kal trotapovs éyovca Kai Twerdyn Kal dras Kal dpn. 
These conjunctions are supplemented by other particles and by 
participles: aroAXovs 5é avTav Kai éyvwpicapey drat Trap’ Hpi 
éwpaxores, of 679 Kal mpoonecay Kal nowdlovTo ws av Kal cuvnbecs 
UTapyovTes, Kal maparaBovtes Huds Kal Kataxoipicavtes mavu 
Lapmpas xa SeEvas Fev Lov, rHv Te AAV Urrodoyiy peyaXor peH 


1A. J. P. 1, p. 47. #6 (1. 497). 

3 Ver. Hist. 1.10 (2.78); cf. Ver. Hist. 1. 8 (2. 76); 1. 25 (2, 90); 1.25 (2.91); 
1. 31 (2.95); 1.34 (2. 97); 2. 80 (2.127); 2.38 (2.129); Char. 16 (1. 512); 
Philops. 7 (3. 36); 22 (3. 50). 
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KaTacKevacaytes xal trioyvovpevos Bacidéas TE Trouncev Kat 
catpatas.. The presence of re—xai in this sentence is another 
suggestion of Hdt. re is, of course, frequently used by others, 
but Grundmann? says that it is peculiar to Hdt. and his imita- 
tors to add a new thought or to elaborate an old one by means 
of re: raidra 5é oft Trouncact Kai odOeios bd THs TWavnyvptos 
TeXevTH TOD Biov apiatn éreyévero SiédeEE te ev TovToLat 6 Beds.5 
Compare the following from Lucian: to 8 dao rovrou pnKére 
hépav eyo tiv év TO Kynter Startay ayOopevos Te TH povyn pnXavnv 
twa étnrouv.... émavaBavtes S¢ eri ta vata Kat Ovcavtes 
t@ Tlocesdave avrod rapa Td Tpotravoy nuépas Te TpEis eravrs- 
odpevoi—vnvepia yap Ru—rh terdpty amreTAevcapev. Note also 
in the last passage the participles and the parenthetic ydp (v. below). 
Add another sentence from Lucian: év@a 67 «al xabewpapev 
ALpévas Te ToANOVs Trepl Tacay aKNVOTOUS Kal pEeyaXous TrOTAaLOUS 
re Suauyets éEvovras npéua és riv OdNatrayp, ere 5é Netpwdvas Kat 
bras cal Spvea povotxd, Ta pev él Trav jiovwr ddovta, TOANA 
dé wal él rav Krddov: anp Te Koddos Kal ebtrvous TrepexeyvTo 
Thy xopav.. Again, Grundmann ® calls attention to the frequency 
of dua in this connection in Hdt., and to the use by Hdt. and 
Arrian of ra re d\Xa xat for the more usual dAXws Te xai, though 
the latter is not wanting. Sommerbrodt, commenting on dua Te 
ovv érurndcia edoxer Huépa Téxvyns evapyerOas, Kayo Trapededopny 
... ,' calls attention to the paratazis and its frequency with dpa. 
As eaiiples of Lucian’s use of rd te GAXa xai note the follow- 
ing: . . . Senyoupeda eXOovres ta Te GANG Kal TOV éraipwv 7p 
a eonagiblay 3; and ... Ta Te ddXa erruvOavouny Kal dev ein. 
Compare a passage already cited: ryv Te GAAnV Urodoyny peyado- 
TpEeTh KaTacKevacayTes Kal vIriaxvovpevot BaciNéas Te Troujoew 
kat catpatras. Finally, Herodotos uses 5é in the conclusion 
almost constantly.’ It was a rare licence with other old writers, 
but Lucian, like Herodotos, has made the licence the rule. He 


1 Of, Ver. Hist. 2. 34 (2. 130). 2P. 36. 3 Hdt. 1. 81. 
4 Ver. Hist. 2. 1 (2. 104), 2. 2 (2.108). 5 Ver. Hist. 2. 5 (2.108). 
6 Pp. 38, 47. 7 Luc. Somm. 3 (1.5); ef. Timon 20 (1. 180). 


8 Ver. Hist. 1.9 (1.77); 2. 20 (1.117); ef. Hoffmann, De Particularum Non- 
nullarum apud Herodotum Usu, p. 32. 
® Cf. Sagawe, 5¢ im Nachsatz bei Herodotos, 1893. 
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uses it after participles, conjunctions, relative pronouns, etc. 
émedav TaxyvaTa VvE yévntat, o 5é KaTaBas .. . Tepierowy Ev KUKN@ 
Thy oixiav.... And dco dé cata rov Aaidarov éxpynoato Tots 
mrepois . . . ovTos d€ dadaras diéomnaav.’ 

Kalinka? says that Hdt. is especially partial to yap, frequently 
using it where we should expect a relative clause. Its frequency; 
he claims, is due to parataxis, Grundmann, too, p. 42, emphasizes 
the paratactic association of ydp. Its frequency is not, of course, 
confined to Hdt. among the ancient classics, Plato is very fond 
of it, but his numbers would be very much diminished if we left out 
of the count all such expressions as } ydp, 7a@s yap od. Hoffmann, 
p. 19, goes to the extent of denying that Herodotos’ use of ydp 
is any different from the common use. But no one who has read 
Hadt., or what the best scholars have to say of him, can deny that 
the Herodotean yap is decidedly paratactic, whether it merely 
affirms a certainty or assigns a cause. If the Herodotean freedom 
and ease is lacking in Lucian, we have abundant evidence of 
coérdination by means of ydp in preference to subordination, and 
there is a constant use of parenthetic ydp, a special favorite with 
Hdt. ovdé tov wrap’ avrov dnt, tov Svadovpevoy thy xeharnv 
TH Tawia, Tov Kadrov, IloNvKAEiTOU yap TodTO Epyov.’ éxeivm pev 
ovv TO petpakio, atacOdrw yap hoTny, Sixas erucatTnv: vo Sé—ov 
yap emt Kax@ Tay Oey TadTa BovrAcvouev—Ti duXt oLKodopodpev 
Kal avtol Kata Ta avTa erixvrsvOodvTes ETdAANAG TA Gon... -* 
®@ Eéve "AOnvaie, cides yap pov Tov mrodTOV® .. . Eire pol, @ 
Kpoice, oles ydp ty detcOar Tov TWrAiVOwY TovTev tov TvAov ;° 
ToUTOUS éy@ ovK EOeacduny: ov yap adixovTo. Szd7ep ove ypdrrat 
Tas pvcers avT@y éTOALNoAa TEpdoTia yap Kal amiota Trepl 
avuta@v eyevovto.’ All these are fair examples of Herodotean ydp. 
Nor are they isulated examples. Lucian’s narrative pieces are full 
of such. To give some idea of the frequency of ydp, the True His- 
tories (44 pp.) have 100 examples, or 2.5 per Teubner page; Philo- 


1 Philops. 19 (8. 47) and Imag. 21 (2. 480); cf. Philops. 15 (3. 43), De Domo 
15 (3. 198), Charid. 10 (8. 624), 17 (3. 628). 

* Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses, 2. 145. 

® Philops. 18 (3. 46); cf. 7b. 12 (3. 40), 15 (3. 43). *Char. 3 (1. 494). 

* Char. 10 (3. 502) (cf. Hdt. 1. 30). 6 7b. 12 (505). 

7Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 81). 
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pseudes (23 pp.) has 55, or 2.4 per Teubner page. There is no 
‘discrimination in these figures, but I have noted no example of 
what might be called a Platonic yap. In Charon, where the 
average is even higher, 2.6, or 46 occurrences to 18 pp., one 
might cite a few instances of certain Platonic ydp, naturally when 
we consider that it is largely dialogue. In all these we find 
many occurrences of ydp closely following one another, often 5 
or 6 to the page, which is in keeping with simple narrative in 
a paratactic style. And, what is more to the point, we find 
combinations of ydp with all kinds of particles such as are 
peculiarly Herodotean, as xal ydp (9 times in Ver. Hist. part 1, 
of 22 pp.), wev yap, yap 8, etc., whereas there is a noticeable 
absence of those combinations peculiarly Platonic (4 yap occurs 
once in Ver. Hist.). These points gather strength from the 
further point already made and emphasized by Kihner, Kalinka 
and others about Herodotos’ frequent use of yap in parenthetic 
sentences. This practice is very prevalent in Lucian and un- 
doubtedly comes from familiarity with Hdt., as can be seen by 
a glance at the examples and by the fact that the examples 
are most numerous in narrative pieces. evpioxw 5é avTobe Tov 
pev Acovtiyov ovxéti—epOdxe yap, 5 ebacKev, driyov mpo- 
efeAnrv0as— GrAdXouvs Sé auyvois. . . .' eel pndev armOés 
iotopeivy elyxov—ovdéev yap érerovOew a€voXoyov—erl To yeddos 
érparropnv. .. .* 0 5é DacOwr, dyciv, o ta ev TO HArLw KaT- 
otxovvtwv Bacthevs—oixelrat yap 51 KaKeivos OaTrep Kal Lednvn 
—odwv dn pds Has Tworepet ypovov.® ... ad hs dap 
- NaBovres—érrenreXoire. yap 75n—Kal dbo Tavpous dypiouvs KaTa- 
tofevoaytes atremevcapev. Add an analogous sentence without 
yap: érel Se cata to Suxacrypiov: éyevounv—maphy Sé Kab o 
Aiaxds nat 6 Xdpwv nab ai Moipar cat ai ’Epwies—o pév tis 
aomep Bactrevs o [INovtwy poe Soxet xabjato émideyopevos TOV 
teOynFouéevav Ta ovopara.® 

Ay is another Herodotean particle used by him with great 
frequency, a claim which cannot be made for the earlier Attics, 


1 Philops. 6 (3. 34); cf. the same section; ib, 14 (3, 41). 

4 Ver. Hist. 1. 4 (2. 72). 376. 1. 12 (2,79); cf. 1b. 1. 36 (2. 10€). 

‘Ver. Hist. 2. 3 (2. 106). 

5 Philops. 26 (3. 53). For confirmations of this usage for Lucian, v. Guttentag, 
p. 38, and Schwidop, Observat. Luc, I, 22 ff. 
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according to Kalinka, though its use does become somewhat freer; 
as in Plato. Lucian makes free use of 6% and generally joins 
it with paratactic particles, cai, yap, etc., a practice peculiar to 
Hdt. and rare in most ancient Attics. Notwithstanding the fact 
that here, too, Schmid in his study of Dio and Lucian constantly 
refers to Xen. and Plato, I make bold to claim in narrative, at 
least, a larger influence of Hdt., and for three reasons. 1. Because 
it is more frequent in narrative pieces. We find in Timon (25 pp.) 
only three examples of 57, whereas in True Histories we find in 
the two parts of 22 pp. each, 12 and 24 examples respectively. 
2. Because it is nearly always used with particles. Of the 
examples noted in 25 pp. of Plato’s Republic, less than one- 
third are combined with particles, but in Hdt. and in Lucian’s 
True Histories more than three-fourths are in combination with 
particles, 3. Because it is much more frequent in Herodotean 
combinations than in Platonic. In Plato we note such combina- 
tions as 7ra@s 67, viv 5, which are not found in Lucian’s narrative, 
nor in any of the pieces examined. But Lucian’s fondness for xal 57, 
pev dy, yap dy is very marked, and all of these, Kalinka correctly 
says, are Herodotean. In the same 25 pp. of Plato, out of 45 occur- 
rences of 57, there are two examples of «ai dy in the combina- 
tion «al 57) «ai, as against 9 examples in Lucian’s True Histories. 
kat 8» xai is used more frequently by other writers of the 
Renascence than by Lucian, but one passage, dAXa Te rrodAa 
Tepaotia épyalopevor, cal 51 Kat éi kpoxodetXwy Oyovpevov... , 
must be compared with a passage in the first chapter of Hdt. and 
many other passages, d\Nas Te TroAAas Kal 67 Kal Tob Bactréos 
Ouyatépa. Cf. cuvndpevoy 5é arAXou Te TrOAAOL Kal ’ApaTteidns.” 
Add to the combinations already mentioned évOa 67 and evrad0a 57. 

An exhaustive treatment of subordinate sentences with their 
particles would be interesting, but a few general remarks on final 
particles will have to suffice in so short a study, dealing primarily 
with codrdination. Herodotos’ favorite final particle is ta. “The 
following is the table of the number of occurrences in Hdt.: 
(1) ta 107; (2) Gems 12; (3) Saws adv 5; (4) @s 16; (5) ws av 
11.”° ita with the subjunctive largely predominates, for after 


1 Philops. 34 (3. 60). * Ver. Hist. 2. 10 (2. 110). 
3 Amer. Jour. Phil. 4, pp. 416 ff. and 6, pp. 53 ff. 
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historical tenses alone the subjunctive occurs 41 times and the 
optative only 23 times. It means nothing, of course, that Lucian, 
too, has 107 occurrences of fa, for his corpus, genuine and 
spurious, is nearly twice that of Hdt., but it is not without 
significance that he shows a very decided preference for the 
subjunctive after fa. Heller’ gives fa with subj. 94 times, 
with opt. only 8 times, and a few times with indic. Special 
importance attaches to this when we compare the constructions 
of fa and as. Hdt. uses os sparingly. Lucian, on the other 
hand, uses it over 300 times. The first point is the predominance 
of ws with opt. Out of 318 occurrences it is found with the 
opt. 235 times, and is freely used after principal tenses. Why? 
“The opt. is dying out, and when would-be elegant writers try 
to use it in final sentences they overdo it, as is notoriously the 
case in Lucian, who uses @s with opt. freely after principal tenses.” ? 
Thus, he is not necessarily following Plato, who is partial to the 
opt., and is here in marked contrast with his own more natural 
use of fya. The second point is that of all these occurrences of 
@s, not one is found in True Histories, his model narrative of 
nearly 50 pp. Nor do we find daws here; fva occurs twice. 
Why did Lucian prefer the subj. with fva even after secondary 
tenses when he went to the other extreme in the use of the opt. 
with ws even after primary tenses? Why omit his elegant as 
with opt. in his model stories? In conclusion, it may be stated 
in general terms as to Lucian’s narrative pieces that there is a 
marked preference for .codrdination and codrdinate particles. 


CHAPTER V. 
Lucran IN PERIODOLOGY. 


Periodology 1s a very broad term. Although it is claimed, as 
we have: seen, that Herodotos’ style is the perfection of ré£s 
ecpopévn, and although it is a fact that Aristotle and Hermogenes 
do not touch upon periods, cola, etc., except in connection with 


2 Die Absichtasitze bei Lucian, tva, és, Saws. "A.J. P. 6, p. 68. 
3 
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NéEis_ xareotpapypévn, still Hdt. is not wholly unperiodic and in 
any case the structure of his sentences, taking periodology in its 
wider signification, demands a word. Blass’ represents Hdt. as 
one who accumulates, as one on the border line between the so-called 
joining-on manner of speaking of the poets and old prose writers 
and the close union which was first perfected in Attic prose. The 
study of any author’s periodology should include an examination 
of (1) the kind of sentences, whether codrdinate or subordinate, 
the various kinds of each and the conjunctions used; (2) the 
extent of the sentences, whether long or short, the number of 
clauses and their arrangement; (3) the formation of sentences 
with regard to figures. Add as corollaries to be noticed (4) the 
fullness of his sentences, or de verborum ubertate, and (5) the 
general character of the narrative, whether dp0orns is preferred 
or WAaylac pos. 

The first and most important point has been fully discussed 
in Chap. IV. On the next point, Miller, continuing the passage 
cited above from Donaldson’s translation,” says: “ Long sentences, 
formed of several clauses, are for the most part confined to 
speeches.” Schmid® says that in Lucian long sentences are the 
exception. It is impossible to count cola in Hdt. as, e. g., in 
Isocrates. In fact, as noted, the rhetoricians did not study periods 
and cola in Hdt., and no wonder when only such definitions 
were available as Aristotle’s dqed7 (sepiodov) dé Neyo Tv 
povoxwrov and x@dov Séotl 1d Erepov popsov ravrns, and 
Hermogenes’ x@dov 5é dori damnpticpéevn Sudvora. Naturalness, 
the adding on of a clause which seems to be an afterthought, 
the stringing along “rosary ” fashion what Isocrates would care- 
fully subordinate, stating simply with unaffected eloquence what 
Isocrates would adorn with studied finery, is Herodotos’ chief 
charm. Yet with all this natural simplicity and apparent lack 
of orderly consecution of colon upon colon, his sentences are 
not composed of clauses thrown together incoherently, though 
there may not be formed a rhetorical climax or an Isocratean 
period. These same conditions prevail in Lucian’s narrative. 
We cannot count cola and clauses in his sentences. He has 


? Att. Bered. 1. 136; cf. 1. 133 for a more detailed analysis. 
91, p. 362, : * Att. 1, p. 422. 
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not the Isocratean periods. He has undeniably, however, the 
“rosary” effect, if not to the same extent as Hdt. There are 
whole passages and numberless sentences that remind us of Hadt., 
though, as is to be expected, much of the Herodotean charm is 
missing. A few sentences must suffice: qv dé cal tyvn Svo 
wrnoiov émt métpas, TO pev wreOpsaiov, ro 5é EXaTTov éepol 
Soxety, ro pev Tov Atovicou TO puxpotepov, Odrepov 5é “Hpaxdéous :' 
Tore 5€ Tov motapov Svavepdoavtes, 4 SvaRatos Fv, edpopev 
apréXov Yphua tepdotioy’ TO pev yap aro THs ys, 0 TTéXEXOS 
autos evepvns Kat ways, To 5é dvw yuvaixes Roa, Scov éx 
TaY Nayoveyv ArravtTa éyovoat Tédeta:* Av pev ody és TO.dpéap 
KaTaByh Tis, Gxover TravT@Y THY Tap hiv év TH yo NEyopLEévOr, 
dav 8¢ és 7d KaToTrTpov amoPAéWn, wdacas pev trodes, wavtTa Se 
GOvn opa womep épecras Exdotois: TOTe Kal Tovs oiKEioUs eyo 
€Ocacdunv nab wacav thy tarpida, e+ Se Kaxeivor éue Edpar, 
ovx éyw Td dogares eizreiv.2 The last sentence is very suggestive 
of Hdt. ésriypévovros 5€ rod mvevpatas dépew ov Suvdpevor 
Totovde TL émevoncapev—o Sé THY yropuny arodnvduevos Fv 
LxivOapos—oKxdwavres yap év to Bdate crrndravov péyrorov év 
TOUT@ éuelvapey Hpépas TpLdKoVTa, Tip avaxatiovres Kal crTOvVpEVOL 
Tovs ixOis edpioxopev 5é adrods avopurrovtes.‘ 

Herodotos’ skill in the use of particles is reinforced by an equally 
skilful manipulation of the participle. By means of these two he 
adds variety, freshness, and simplicity to his narrative and avoids 
the monotony of cola after cola with such Isocratean regularity : 
e. g. rapa rovrwy ‘Hpaxneidase éritpapbértes Exyov Hv dpynv éx 
Oeomporriov, éx SovrAns Te THs ‘lapddvou yeyovores xa ‘Hpaxréos, 
dpkavtes pev éri dvo Te Kal elxooe yeveds avdpav; érea trévte Te 
kal jTevtaxocta, Tals Tapa Tratpos éxdexdpevos THY apXnV, méexpt 
Kavédavrew tod Mipaov.® “ Herodotos, . . . while he seems to be 
on the whole polymetochic, shows a remarkable variation from the 
polymetochic, 1. 123, where Harpalus sends the hare to Cyrus, 
down to the oligometochic, 3. 41-3, the story of the ring of 
Polykrates.”’* ‘It is no accident that we find in the Vera Historia 


1Ver. Hist. 1. 7 (2.75). * 76, 1. 8 (2. 76). 

3 1b. 1. 26 (2.91); ef. 1. 81 (2. 95). 

“1b, 2. 2 (2. 106); ef. 2.17 (2. 114); 2.20 end (2. 118); 2. 41 (2. 184); and 
many others. § Hadt. 1. 7. 

SAmer, Jour. Phil. 9. 150. 
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of Lucian now a series of finite verbs and immediately afterwards 
a eumetochic sentence, to be followed by ametochia and then again 
by eumetochia.”! In the light of these facts we are almost forced 
to the conclusion that Lucian is an intentional imitator of Hdt. in 
narrative. Not only has he used paratactic particles as Hdt., and 
produced the “ rosary ”’ effect by means of participles, but he has 
cembined the two and, what is more to the point here, has changed 
from one to the other in successive sentences or even in the same 
sentence. One feels that there is an effort to tell a story as the 
model story-teller.2 A few sentences from Lucian will illustrate 
this point: ypddea toivuy wept dv pyre eldSov pnte érabov pyre Tap’ 
GArowv érvOdpuny, ére Se unre Erws Svrav pnte THY apyny yevérOar 
Suvapévev. 810 Sei rods evruyydvovtas undayaes wioerevew avtois.* 
Immediately after this remarkable statement he begins his narra- 
tive: opunbels ydp sore amo ‘Hpaxdeiwv atndav nal adels és 
Tov éoTréptoy MKEavoY Ovpi avéu@ TOV TrobY érrotovpny. Notice 
the striking difference between the two sentences and the sudden- 
ness of the transition. The second one is followed by an ametochic 
sentence coordinated by xai. Again: éxeMev S¢ dprracbévtes 
dvéup apodp@ tpitato és Tov wKeavov amnvéyOnper, &v0a Te 
KyTEL TepiTUYoVTEs Kal abtavdpo. Kararrobévtes Sto apels pdvor 
Tav ddrwv atroPavevtwv écaOnpuev. Odrpavres S€é Tovs éraipous 
kal vaov T@ Tlocedave Seypdpevor rovrovt tov Biov Caper, Ndyava 
pev xnrevoytes, ixOis 5é cvrovmevoe Kal adxpddpva. odd 8é, 
@s opare, 7 UA, Kal pay Kal aprrérous Eyer moddds, ad’ ov 
Hourros olvos yiryvetac: cat rhv anynv Se iows eldere xaddrlorov 
Kal uxpordrou datos. evyny Sé ard TOY PUANWY ToLOdpEba 
xa trip ApOovoy xaiopev nat dpvea Sé Onpevouev Ta eiorrerdpeva 
kal Covras txOds drypevopev éEvovres él ra Bpayyxia rod Onpiov, 
év0a Kat Novopea, orroray érOupnocwpev.* 

Under figures, only the Gorgianic demand attention here, because 
they are the ones that play an important rdéle in a study of the 
periodic structure of sentences. These figures, though they were 
in existence at the time of Hdt., were just then being developed 


1 Ib. 147. 

*V.the entire article of Prof. Gildersleeve in A. J. P. cited above, and his 
introduction to Pindar, p. cix. 

* Ver. Hist. 1. 4-5 (2. 73). “7b. 1. 84 (2. 97-98). 
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by his contemporary, Gorgias, but their perfected development 
was not reached until Isocrates. Dr. Robertson,’ however, 
has shown that Hdt. does use such figures, though sparingly. 
In the narrative portions of the sixth book we have the 
summary: antithesis 14; parison 4; paronomasia 19; _pare- 
chesis 1; repetition 62. In my first chapter I tried to show 
that it was the ultra-Isocratean spirit that led to bombast and so 
to decay. We, therefore, naturally expect that the revival from 
this decay would present a literature with fewer Gorgianic figures. 
Such is the case. Lucian himself warns against such figures: 
cal o pytwp 8& od aroOou Tay pnudtav Thy TocavTnY aTrepavTo- 
Noylav cal avTiOéces nal wapica@oets Kad trepiddous Kal BapBa- 
ptopovs xal Ta dAXa Bdpn tdv Aoywv.? That these figures do not 
abound in Lucian is for us merely a negative argument excluding 
certain influences, and needing support from other more positive 
arguments, It would be absurd to claim that Lucian took his 
few Gorgianic figures from Herodotos’ still fewer, but their 
absence bespeaks a style of more simplicity, less periodic, more 
nearly approaching the Herodotean style, which is valuable enough 
when strengthened by positive Herodotean indications, such as 
have been given. The following passage is a fair sample of 
Lucian’s repetition and paronomasia, which may include pare- 
chesis, and neither of them occurs even imperfectly more than 15 
times in the first part of Vera Historia: tovrwv 8 of pep 
aurroro£oras él yurArav peyddov lrravovrar.... péyeBos Se 
Tov “puvAXov Scov SHdexa éXépaytes.* One other short passage 
may serve to illustrate his use of parison, paromoion, and homoio- 
teleuton; and there are very few examples in his narratives as 
good as this one; zroAXdol pév Caovres HrloKovTO, TrOAXNOL Sé Kal 
avnpodvTo.* 

In his chapter, De Verborum Ubertate, Grundmann very 
properly warns against being too dogmatic in claiming Herodotean 
influence when certain peculiarities of language or construction 
found in his works exist also in most, if not all, of the best Attic 
writers. But he claims with equal propriety the right to assert 


1The Gorgianic Figures in Early Greek Prose. 
* Dial. Mort. 10 (1. 874). * Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 80). 
476. 1.17 (2. 84). 
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Arrian’s dependence on Hdt. along this line, de verborum ubertate, 
whenever the writings of the two abound in identically the same 
characteristics, which others use more sparingly. He says, e. g., 
that such expressions as peyéOei péyas and mA7Oei péysoros, ete. 
go back to Hdt. Schmid’ is authority for the statement that such 
expressions were common among writers of Lucian’s time, being 
especially frequent in Aelian. Note the following from Lucian: 
GNA Kal TOA Hdn ev TH Mecorrorapia @xice peyébe Te peylorny 
Kai KadXiorny, and olxov Sé Tus Sov peyéber péyeorov Kal eddrev 
xadXorov.? Grundmann? further points out that Hdt. and Arrian 
often repeat a preceding thought and by means of pév oppose it to 
what follows. Lucian follows the same practice, but in a little 
different way. He summarizes or confirms or reasserts in a short 
additional clause added often by Sé or some similar particle, or by 
o8tws, or without any particle. In Philopseudes‘ he sums up a 
long sentence: o¥tws aroma Sinyeiro. Again, after a marvelous 
story which reminds one of the Bible: rocodrov % éar@dy éduvnOn 
Kal o atnritrns éxeivos AiBos.5 In the next section, after more 
marvels : ézrel 5¢ cuvnricOnoav, évehvonce pev adta 6 BaBvrAwvios, 
Ta §¢ avtixa para KarexavOn arravta bd TE pvonpatt, jets Se 
é0avydlouev, where the very last clause seems very natural to a 
reader of Hdt. More nearly approaching Grundmann’s illustra- 
tions is a summary in Tkéiue Histories: rosatrn pev cal o Padbav 
érnjet Tapackevy. Again: rovavTn pev 7) yopa cotiv: duds Se 
xp?) opav Gras’... .; and radTa pev Ta Kata THY VncOpaxiaV 
yevoueva,® the conclusion of the first part. Lucian makes use of 
Tro.ovTa> ‘Yt ToaovTos: in such summaries more than Hdt., who 
seems to prefer ofrw or otrw $y, évOaira 5, or the repetition 
of the verb. After 2 «scription of the terms of a peace 
between the inhabitants, “the sun and the inhabitants of 
the moon, Lucian says: ‘rovavrn pev 9 eipnvn éyévero. In 
like manner he concludes a description of food and its prepara- 
tion: oit@ pév 8) tpéhovta: rovovre.” Such conclusions with 


1 Att. 1. 812 and 418. 


* Hist. Conscrib. 31 (2. 42), De Domo 1 (8. 190). ®p. 35. 
45 (8. 34). 511 (8. 39). $1. 16 (2. 88). 
71, 36 (2. 99). 81, 42 (2. 104). 


* Ver. Hist. 1. 21 (2. 86). 0 1b., 1. 28 (2. 88). 
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forms of ovros are not hard to find. At the end of Odysseus’ 
letter to Calypso we find: radra pév édnAov 7 ériatodn, ead rept 
nav, Srrws EevicOdpev.’ At the close of part two, the whole of 
the True Histories is summarized in six lines beginning radra pév. 
The significance of such examples is materially heightened by their 
remarkable frequency in all of Lucian’s narrative, especially True 
Histories. 

All the foregoing evidence both affirms and is strengthened by 
the fact that Lucian’s style resembles the style of Hdt. in its 
straightforward method of telling a story. There is not only 
opOorns pure, the use of the nominative which carries with it the 
use of the finite verb usually in the indieative in narrative, but 
also the use of the participle not in the genitive absolute con- 
struction nor in any oblique case, to any extent, which is the sign 
of rAaytacpuos connoting mrepsBory and ceuvorns.? The rhetori- 
cians are construed as believing that such a use of the participle is 
to be classed under wXayiacpos along with the genitive absolute, 
but it appeals to me more as a pleasing variety of opOdorns, if 
opOorns means straightforwardness. Granted, as the rhetoricians 
contend, that the participle, whatever its construction, is a oyna 
mweptBrntexor, is one of those forms that bring about reps8or7, we 
still contend that both Hdt. and Luc. secure the effect of straight- 
forward narrative by the use of the parti. ple as well as by the use 
of the finite verb, the alternation of eumetochia and ametochia in 
both authors having been previously noticed. As an example of 
opOorns in Luc.: adtrn pev 4 Tod Evdupiwvos Svvapis Hv. orev) 
5¢ wdvtav 4 avtn Kpavn pev aro TOV KUdpwv peyddos Rp Trap 
avrots ot xvapot Kal Kaptepot: Odpaxes 5é horsdwrue aves 
Oéppivou ra yap Nérn TOV Oéppwv cupboarrovres trovodytat Oopa- 
xas* &ppnerov 8 éxet yiryverat tod 6. 2 Td Nérros WaTrep Képas* 
aomives 5é nad Eidn ola ta “EXXnuixd.® Compare with this the 
beginning of the narrative in True Histories: opynOels ydp more 
ao ‘Hpaxdeiwv ornrav Kal adels és Tov éxrrépiov @xeavov odpip 
avéw@ Tov wAody érrovovpny 3‘ and again: .... mpoceveyOévres Se 
avTn Kal oppiadpevos amréBnpev, ériaxotrobytes 5é THY yopay 


1 1b., 2. 35 (2. 181). $Cf, A.J. P. rx, 140 ff 
® Ver. Hist. 1. 14 (2. 81). +1, 5. (2. 78). 
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evpioxopev oixoupévny....! Allowing that the effect of the parti- 
ciple is to retard the movement somewhat in these and hundreds of 
similar passages in Luc. and Hdt. does not detract from the simplicity 
or clearness or the straightforward method of the narrative. It is 
in a sense dporns connoting xafaporns and ddédera; and both 
Hdt. and Luc. abound in this general character of narrative inter- 
changed with pure ép0orns, to the exclusion of wAaytacpos, or 
dependency, or genitive absolute. Their codrdination of participles 
is in keeping with their codrdination of particles. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Luctan—His Lanauaae, Constructions, MATERIAL. 


This chapter might easily constitute a book in itself with three 
chapters, one each for language, constructions, and material, but 
lack of space forbids. 

Notwithstanding the fact already noted that comedy, Plato, and 
Xenophon are the principal sources of the Renascence for words, 
Schmid gives 85 words which he claims Lucian has taken from 
Herodotos and other [onic writers not including Hippocrates. 
There are besides 300 words in the Lucianic corpus which have 
been used by Hdt. in common with one or more of the standard 
writers, and mere than 200 that have been used by Hdt. in com- 
mon with the poets, mostly Homer and the tragedians. Take, 
e. g., three uncommon words in Somn.’: Bdvauoos nal yerpdvak 
wal amoxetpoBiwros. The first one is used by Soph., Ar., Xen., 
Plat.; the second by Hdt.,* Soph. as an adj. in a fragment, Euri- 
pides in another sense in a fragment; the third by Hdt.‘and Xen. 
As in the case of these last two, so in many other cases of the 500 
taken from Hdt. and others in common, Hdt. should be placed 
first because the word is used by him more prominently or more 


11,10 (2.77). $9 (1. 14). 21, 95 and 2. 141. 
‘3. 49, 5 Cyr. 8. 3. 87. 
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frequently. V.Du Mesnil’ for certain unusual forms. He gives 
ovdau08. for ovdayod? as Ionic; also npvnodyuny for npynOnv® 
as used only by the poets and Ionic writers and once by Aes- 
chines. But this department is the least fruitful for the whole 
Atticismus. 

Only a few unusual constructions will be mentioned, but enough — 
to show Lucian’s great familiarity with Hdt. and the extent to 
which he was influenced by Herodotean peculiarities. Schmid“ 
and Du Mesnil® call attention to the joining of an accusative with 
an article as a Herodotean peculiarity among the ancients and a 
Lucianic peculiarity among the later writers: da71s obTos 0 pect 
eoTLy, 0 KEpaapopos, 6 THY aUpLyya, 6 Adatos éx Toty axENoiv ;° ToOeV 
nptv érevocexuxrAnOnoay obtot 4} 6 MiOpns éxeivos 6 Mfdos o Tov 
cavouy xa thy Trapay ;" ) BaBurov 8é aot éxeivn éorly % ebtrupyos 
TOV péyav TepiBorov.. Du Mesnil agrees with Matthiae 427b in 
explaining the phenomenon by the omission of éywy. In the Hero- 
dotean examples the article seems not to be expressed, though the 
éywv is to be supplied in the same way: tovs dé 2ocevas (Sods) 
Katapvacovat Exactos év TolaL Mpoacreiotal, TO Képas TO ETEpoV 7 
Kal aupotepa vmrepéxovta, sc. éyovTas.” 

wept with dat. for zrepi with acc. is rarely used by the ancients 
except the Ionic writers and the poets. V. Du Mesnil”® and Lund- 
berg." The one says it is frequent in Hdt., the other in Lucian: 
aTroKvALopEvous él Kehariy éviors Kal 7oAAA TpavpaTta NayPa- 
VOVTaS Tepl Tpayeiats Tais TéTpaLs.” 

Merriam © says that “the third attributive position is a favorite 
with Hdt. and his admirer, Lucian, but not very common in the 


Grammatica, Quam Lucianus in Scriptis Suis Secutus Est, Ratio cam Anti- 
quorum Atticorum Ratione Comparatur, pp. 4-6. 


* Hermot. 3. 1 (1. 771). 5 Dial. Mer. 7. 4 (3. 298). 

*1, 234. Sp. 9. © Bis. Acc. 9 (2. 801), cf. 1b., 19 (2. 814). 
7 Deor. Conc. 9 (3. 533). ® Char. 23 (1. 522) cf. ib. 14 (1. 509). 

* Hdt. 2. 41; ef. 2. 184, 4. 71, ete. 0p, 38. 


1 De Ratione Herodotea Praepositionibus Utendi a Scriptoribus Atticis Diversa, 
1869, p. 26. 
13 Cf. Luc. Rhet. Praec. 3 (8. 4); <0., 18 (3. 20) ; De Domo 7 (3. 194); De Hist. 
Conscr. 23 (2. 81), ete. 
VY. note to Hat. 6. 22. 8. 
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best Attic.”’ The original authority of this note' has modified his 
statement ? after a further examination of Lucian. The only place 
in which he uses the third position with any frequency at all is, 
as we would expect, the narrative passage, True Histories. Here 
there are a dozen examples and about the same number of the 
second position, the first largely predominating everywhere. 

Schmid ® calls attention to Lucian’s not infrequent practice of 
throwing back the accent of dissyllabic prepositions, especially 
mepi. Of the ancient prose writers only Hdt. and Plato follow 
this practice to any extent. It cannot be claimed that Lucian 
followed either of these or the poets, but two facts are interesting, 
that when he calls up Hdt.‘ and makes him talk Ionio, there is an 
anastrophic méps, and that in the Syrian Goddess, which I have 
tried to establish in another place* as a Lucianic composition, zrépc — 
is found no less than 15 times. 

Sommerbrodt* remarks that ws for dove is to be found in Hat. 
and the Attic poets. It is frequently found in Lucian. 

Lucian takes another liberty with Attic prose, the use of ov¥dé for 
xat ov, for which his only authority could be Hdt. or the poets : 
cal viv ov Tov KiOap@dorv .... avaraBav éEevnEw és Taivapov.... 
ovde Treptetoes KAKOS Vireo TOV VaUT@Y atroAALpevov.. The Syrian 
Goddess has several examples of this also. | 

Tt is possible that at times Lucian tried to cover up his tracks, 
so to speak, and was intentionally at variance with the writers of 
whom he was fond. In Somn.,® where the Teubner text reads as, 
Sommerbrodt changes to eis on the strength of similar passages in 
Hat.,® where in each case eés is used with persons, as here, for the 
more usual zpos or os, and also as here after the same word, 
avTomonelv. 


1'V. note to Prof. Gildersleeve’s edition of Justin Martyr, 1, C. 6. 7. 

® Amer. Jour. Phil. 6. 262. 

31, 284, “De Domo 20 (3. 202). 

5 Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve. 

* V. note on Luc. Char. 23 (1. 521): ds - - uh vewAnijoa. 

T Dial. Mar. 8. 1 (1. 308), cf. Rhet. Praec. 16 (8. 17); Dial. Meretr. 7. 8 
(3. 297); Gall. 14 (2. 724); Prom. 1 (1. 28); ete. 

$ 12 (1. 18). 

93. 154, 156, 160. 
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Du Mesnil' has called attention to the expression é7 rrov Néyor 
in Lucian. This pleonasm is frequent in Hdt.’ 
- The expression od dpovris ‘Imrioxdeidn used by Hdt.' passed 
into a proverb and is used by Lucian. | 

Lucian warns his readers at the opening of the True Histories 
that not a word he is to utter has any truth in it, so that he can 
be free from that deception and untruthfulness exemplified in 
previous story-tellers who expected people to believe their every 
word. But he seems to forget this as he becomes interested in the 
story and makes a number of statements that sound familiar to 
readers of Hdt.; e. g., rather than make a plain statement, he 
writes: éXéyovro b€ xal airo Tav brrép THY Karrasoxiav acrépwov 
ntew .... ToUTOUS éyw oun éOeacdpnv.* And in the same section : 
TEepdoTia yap Kal amicra Trepi avta@y éXéyovro, Again: To pévTou 
WrHO0s avTaV OvK avéyparra, uy To Kal arrLoToY Soen, rocovTor Hy.® 

Many interesting verbal correspondences and other points of 
interest might be cited, but no further mention of such will be 
made except in connection with the treatment of subject matter. 
Lucian and the Renascence in general! had a great deal of what we call 
the classic literature, how much, we cannot tell, from which to draw, 
so that we must not always trace to Hdt. as a source what is com- 
mon property. We can, of course, use here what is peculiar to 
Hadt., especially when other similarities exist. In fact, in view of 
the preceding arguments, that Herodotos’ influence upon Lucian 
in the sphere of story-telling is especially marked, we have more 
right to claim Hdt. as the original source even of many stories 
found elsewhere. Many of the references given are only sugges- 
tions of comparisons, while those given more in detail furnish 
stronger evidence. The same may be said of Dio Chr. to whom 
parallel references are given. I have followed the order of Hadt., 
and from this point put all references in the text. 

Io. V. Hdt. 1. 1,1. 5,2. 4. Cf. Luc., Deor. Dial. 3 (1. 207); 
Mar. Dial. 7 (1. 305-307) ; Salt. 43 (2. 293). Cf. Dio (Teubner 
text) vol. 1, p. 100, 1. 8 (Oration 11. 40). 


1 py. 58, note on Luc. Dem. Enc. 15 (3. 502). 

31. 118; 3. 156; 5. 36, 49. V. Stein to the first passage. 

*6.129; cf. Luc. Herc. 8 (8. 86); [Philopatr.] 29 (3.618); Apolog. 15 (1. 724). 
Each of the last two ends a work. ‘Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 80). 

*7b., 1.18 (2. 84) ; ef. ib., 1. 25 (2. 90) and Philops. 16 (3. 44). 
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Buropa. V.Hdt. 1.2. Cf. Luc., Mar. Dial. 15 (1. 325-327) ; 
D. D. 8S. 4 (8. 453). It is interesting to note the exact correspond- 
ence of the account in the D. D. S. with that of Lucian, even 
though it is a little abbreviated. 

Croesus. Lucian has drawn largely upon Hat. for all he has to 
say about Croesus; in fact, the correspondence is too evident to 
admit of discussion. Hdt’s. account of Croesus is given, for the 
most part, in the first book, chapters 7-94. Chs, 8-12 tell how 
his house came into power. Cf. Luc. [Asin.] 28 (2. 597). Cf. 
Dio 2. 214. 18 (Or. 64.27), General references to Croesus’ great 
wealth are: Luc., Tim. 23 (1. 137); Navig. 26 (3. 265); Mort. 
Dial. 2. 2 (1. 337). The famous dialogue between Croesus and 
Solon, Hdt. 1. 30-33, has a very close parallel in Luc., Char. 
9 ff. (1. 501 ff.). To Charon Hermes points out Croesus in his 
palace at Sardis talking with Solon the Athenian. In general, 


there is very little difference between the two accounts. Hdt. - 


makes Tellos the first in happiness, while the story about Cleobis 
and Biton is second. Lucian reverses the order, but assigns the 
same reasons in each case as Hdt. 


| Lucian. Herodotos. 


a ? 
@ féve “AOnvaie, cides yap 
pou TOY WAODTOV Kal Tovs On- 
54 ¥ / 
caupous ral boos donpos Xpuc0s 
? ¢ A \ ” 
éoTw nuiy Kat tHY addnV 
/ 4 
WONUTENELAY, Ele pol, Tiva 
Wyn Tv atavrav avOperwy 
9 
evdatpsoverraroy elvat. 


TérXos 0 AOnvatos bs ed Te 
éBiw Kal ameéavey vrép Tijs 
IAT PLOos. 


xeXevaavtos Kpoicov tov 20- 
Nova Oeparrovres TEepiHyov Kata 
tovs Onaavpovs, nal émideix- 
yucav Tavra éovTa peydra TE 
cat 6rBia .... elpero o Kpotaos 
rade: Ecive "AOnvaie .... vov 
ay tpwepos érreiperOai pos érAr- 
Ge, ef twa dn mavrov eldes 
oN Ri@rarov. 

®@ Bactred, TéeXXov’ A Onvaiov. 
TéerArA@ .... Tod Biovu ev Hrovre, 
@S Ta Tap Hyiv, TeNEVT? TOD 
Biov Napmporarn érreyéveto: 
yevouévns yap "AOnvaiows pa- 
NXNS TOs TOUS aaTuye’TOVAS EV 
"Exevaivt, BonOncas xal Tpo- 


anv Toncas TOY ToAEioV 


amé@ave KadANtoTa. 
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o Sevrepos Se ris av etn; 


éym 5é dv olda KXé0Bu nar 
Bitova jryodpas edvdatpoverrd- 
Tous yevérOat, TOS THS iepEias 
maidas Ths ’Apyobev. 

gnaly ovTos Tos dpa mo@ny 
arroQavovtas, eel THY pntépa 
e 4 @ > \ A 
troduvres eiXavcav él Tis 
amnvns axpt mpos TO iepov. 

> A A 2 A tA 

éym Sé, @ xaBappa, ob coe 
Sox@ evdalpwv eivar ; 

ovdérrw olda, & Kpoice, Hv 1) 
apos TO TéeXNOS Adin Tod Blov- 


érretpwra, Tiva Sevrepov per 
éxetvoy tdot ; 

KnXeoBiv re nat Birwva. rov- 
ToLot yap éovatyevos Apryeioue. 


éee wavTws THY pnrépa 
avtav Cevryet xoptcOnvar és TO 
e fs e 4 > e A 
ipov .... umoduvTes avTol tro 
tiv CevyAnv elroy Thy duatay, 
él ths apdEns 5é€ cdi wyéeeTo 
e 4 
Hh maprnp. 

& Ecive’ AOnvaie, 7 Se jperépn 
evdatpovin obTw To. aTréppiTrTat 
3 \ U oe SQA 9 4 
és TO undev, Ware OVOE IOLWTEWV 
? A > §/ e ff > f 
avdpav akious nueas érroinaas. 

> A , \ / # , 

éxeivo Sé, TO eiped pe, OU KO 
oe éy@ Neyo, mply av TerevTH- 
TavTA KAXOS TOY aiava TvOw- 


Lucian next follows Hdt. in giving the history of Croesus’ 
children. With Hdt. 1. 134 and 1. 43 cf. Luc., Jup. Conf. 12 
(2. 635-6). Both make mention of the two sons of Croesus, one of 
them xmdds according to both. V. Hdt. 1. 34; Luc. Pro Imag. 
20 (2. 500); Gall. 25 (2. 741). 

Again, we have strikingly similar accounts of the answers given 
to Croesus when in his jealousy'‘and alarm at the success of the 
Persian power he sent messengers to various oracles. With Hdt. 
1. 47, and 1. 48 cf. Luc. Jup. Conf. 14 (2. 637); Jup. Trag. 30 
(2. 676). Also Hdt. 1.43 with Luc. Jup. Conf, 14 (2. 637). 

Among many other gifts sent to win the favor of the Delphian 
oracle mentioned by Hdt., 1. 50-51, was a large amount of gold 
which was made into half-plinths or bricks, 7ycrAivOca. Here, 
then, is where Lucian gets sections 11-12 of his Charon. Cf. Jup. 
Trag. 30 (2. 676.) 

Again, Hdt., 1. 75, and Luc., [Hipp.] 2 (8. 68), give similarly. 
the plan by which Thales the Milesian enabled Croesus to lead his 

5 
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army across the river Halys. Cf. Luc. Jup. Conf. 14 (2. 637) and 
Jup. Trag. 20 (2. 664), 43 (2. 691). 


Once more, the story comes from Hadt. about the battle with — 


Cyrus, the defeat and capture of Croesus, the penalty adjudged 
him, and his marvelous escape by calling upon Solon and later 
upon Apollo. V. Hdt. 1. 86; cf. Luc, Char. 13 (1. 508): 
pepvynocera. & oby pixpov botepov Tov Yorqwvos, Stay avtov Séy 
adovra él tiv mupay bd tov Kupov dvayOjvar ... . of. Gall. 
23 (2. 737). 

The only reference of importance from Dio is 1. 164, 25 (Or. 
10. 26), where he is in full agreement with Hdt. in summarizing 
the history of Croesus in connection with the Persians. 

Cyrus. His history begins Hdt. 1.107. Cf. especially 1. 122: 
xatéBarov hati as éxxeipevov Kipov xciwv é&éOpe te with Luc. 
Sacr. 5 (1. 530): o Ilépans Kipos 0 mporepov bd tis Kuvos. 
With Hdt. 1. 123-130, relating especially to Astyages, cf. Dio 
1, 265. 21 (Or. 15.22); 1. 312. 16. (Or. 25. 5); 2. 292. 18 (Or. 
80. 12). Cyrus’ connection with Babylon is given, Hdt. 1. 178- 
200. Cf. 1. 103, 106; 2. 150 for mention of Nineveh; cf. Luc., 
Char. 13 (1. 521-2) and Dio 1. 73. 27 (Or. 4. 53). Hdt. 1. 214 
gives an account of Cyrus’ death, how he was defeated by the 
Massagetai, how Tomyris, the ruler of the Massagetai, filled a 
skin with human blood and put Cyrus’ head in it: doxoy &é 
wTrAncaca aipatos avOpwrntov Touupis edifnro év rotor reOvedas 
trav Ilepvéwy tov Kupov véxur, ws dé evpe, evarrijxe avtrod rv 
Kehadny és tov acxov. Cf. Luc., [Macr.] 14 (3. 217) and especially 
Char. 13 (1. 508): Kpoicov pév adradvar taro Kipov, Kipov dé 
avrov tr exewnat ths Maccaryéredos arrofaveiy. . . . Topupis 
éxeiyn éoti, cal THY Keharny ye atrorepodaa Tod Kupou atrn és 
donov éuBarei trANpn alparos. Cf. Ver. Hist. 2. 17 (2. 114). 

Iibyan History. V. Hdt. 2. 32-160; 4. 43, 168-186, 191-2. 
Cf, Lucian’s Dipgas entire, noting the word dipsas in connection 
with Herodotos’ facts. Cf. Dio 1. 90.13 (Or. 5.1 ff.); 2. 130. 
14 (Or. 47. 4). | 

‘Heracles, Alomene, Amphitryon. V. Hdt. 2. 43. Cf. Luc. 
[Charid.] 6 (3. 621); Dial. Deor. 10 (1. 229-30). 

Paris, Helen. V. Hat. 2.112 ff. Dio 1. 178. 14 (Or. 11. 41) 
gives the same account, but repudiates the tradition of Hdt. and 
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discusses the whole myth very extensively in Or. 11. V. Hague, 
Quaestiones Dioneae, 1887, p. 47. 

Cambyses has been treated quite fully by Hadt., bk. 3, in con- 
nection with Egyptian history. Cf. Luc. Char. 13 (1. 509). Cf. 
Dio 1, 312. 21 (Or. 25. 5); 2. 251. 15 (Or. 73. 2). Note in par- 
ticular the account of the dishonor done the dead body of Amasis 
by Cambyses, Hdt. 3. 16 and Dio 2. 305. 32 (Corinthiaca 37). 
On Egyptian worship in general, v. Hdt. 3. 27-29; 2. 42; espe- 
cially 4. 181. Cf, Luc. Deor. Concil. 10 and 11 (3. 533-4); 
Sacr. 15 (1. 539). Cf. [Astrol.] 7-8 (2. 363-4). 

India. V. Hat. 3. 94-105. Cf. Luc. [Asin.] 53 (2. 621); 
[Amor.] 41 (2. 442); Gall. 16 (2. 726). 

Arabia. V. Hdt. 3. 107-113. Cf. Luc. Ver. Hist. 2. 5 (2. 
107); D. D. 8. 30 (3. 477). 

Polycrates, Maeander, Oroetes. V. Hdt. 3. 120-125. Cf. 3. 39. 
Cf. Luc., Char. 14 (1. 510); Necyom. 16 (1. 478-9); Navig. 26 
(8. 265); Salt. 54 (2. 298). Cf. Dio 1. 276. 27 (Or. 17. 15). 

Zopyrus. Hdt. gives very fully, 3. 153-60, the story about 
Zopyrus at the siege of Babylon. He hacked himself up terribly 
and, presenting himself to the Babylonians, complained that he 
had been maltreated by Darius, and offered to serve the Baby- 
Jonians against the Persians. He was received and rapidly rose in 
favor by reason of his prowess, and by a number of times killing 
or capturing bands of Persians intentionally put into his hands by 
Darius according to previous agreement. Finally, at the proper 
time, he turned over the city to Darius. Hdt. adds, 3. 160: modAa- 
wis 5 Aapeiov réyeras yvopunv rHvde arrodéEacOa, ws Bovrorro 
dy Zarvpov ecivat arabéa Tis aevxeins padrXrov 7} BaBuvrAavas of 
elxoct pos TH éovan mpooyevéoOa. Cf. Luc., Jup. Trag. 53 (2. 
701): adr, & ‘Epuy, ro tod Aapeiou mdvu nares éyov éotiv, 6 
elzrev él tov Zwmupou' wate Kal avTos éBovNouny ay Eva ToLovTov 
éyew olov tov Adww Evppayov 4} pupias por BaBuravas vr- , 
dpyev. Cf. D. D.S. 25 (3. 471), where the appeal made to Com- 
babus seems very similar to that of Darius to Zopyrus, Hdt. 3. 
155. Also the honors heaped upon Zopyrus remind us of the 
honors here given Combabus. Note, too, that Combabus is granted 
permission to go to the king unannounced, which has a decided 
parallel in Hdt. 3. 84, 118. 
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Aristeas. V. Hdt. 4.14,15. Cf. Dio 2. 306. 25 (Corinthiaca 37). 

Scythians. Cf. Hdt. 4. 26 and Luc., Deor. Dial. 16. 1 (1. 
243-4). Cf. Hdt. 4. 62 and Luc., Jup. Trag. 42 (2. 690); Sacr. 
13 (1. 537), ete. Cf. Hdt. 4. 70 and Luc., Tox. (?) 36-8 (2. 
544-6). Cf. Hdt. 4. 85 and Luc., [Ner.] 2 (8. 637). Cf. Dio 1. 
312, 24 (Or. 25. 5); 1. 72. 8 (Or. 4. 45). Cf. Hdt. 4. 94-5 and 
Lue. Deor. Concil. 9 (3. 533); Ver. Hist. 2. 17 (2.114). Cf. Hdt. 
4. 107 and Dio 2. 50. 15 (Or. 36. 7). 

The Toxaris, which Guttentag says does not belong to Lucian 
because it is too carefully imitative of him, furnishes many paral- 
lels to Hdt. So his Anacharsis may be connected with Hdt. 4, 
46, 76, 77. 

Clisthenes of Sicyon. V. Hdt. 5. 67 and cf. 6,126. Cf. Dio 1. 
46. 21 (Or. 3. 41); 1. 180. 3 (Or. 11. 47). 

Pan (Datis and Artaphernes). Cf. Hdt. 6, 94 and Luc., Bis 
Ace, 9 (2. 801). Cf. Hdt. 6.105 and Luc., Bis Acc. 9 (2. 801); 
Dial. Deor. 22. 3 (1. 271-2). With these passages ef. Hdt. 2. 46, 
145 and Luc., Philops. 3: (3. 32). Cf. Dio 1. 211.10 (Or. 11. 
148). This is a very interesting study. 

Alemaeon. V. Chap. III under Dio Chr. 

Cimon. V. Hdt. 6,136. Cf. Dio 2. 252. 29 (Or. 73. 6). 

Xerxes. His history is given by Hdt. in books 7 and 8. Cf. 
Luc., Dem. Ene, 32 (3. 514); Rhet. Praec. 18 (3. 20); Dial. Mort. 
20. 2 (1. 412). Cf. Dio 1. 72. 7 (Or. 4. 45); 1. 211. 15 (Or. 11. 
148); 1. 247. 30 (Or. 13. 23); ete. 

Nisaean Horses. V. Hdt. 7.40. Cf. Luc., Hist. 39 (2. 52). 
Cf. Dio 2. 61. 15 (Or. 36. 41). 

Themistocles. V.Hdt. 7. 141-2. Cf. Luc., Jup. Trag. 31 (2. 
678). Cf. Dio 2. 252, 22 (Or. 73. 5). 

Boreas and Orithya. V. Hdt. 7.189. Cf. Luc., Salt. 40 (2. 
292); Philops. 3 (3. 32). 

Leonidas. V. Hdt. 7. 204. Cf. Luc., Rhet. Praec. 18 (3. 20). 
Cf. Dio 1. 211. 15 (Or. 11. 148); 2. 283. 30 (Or. 78. 40). 

Salamis. V. Hadt. 7. 228; 8. 5, 59, 61, 94, ete. Cf. Luc., Rhet. 
Praec. 18 (3. 20). Cf. Dio 1. 210. 15 (Or. 11. 145); 2. 298. 11 
(Or. Corin.) ; 2. 295. 4 (Or. Corin.). 

The story of Periander and Arion, Hdt. 1. 23-4, has been held 
in reserve for a little more careful inspection. The accounts of 
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both Lucian and Dio are very similar to the account of Hdt., even 


in phraseology, but only the former will be given. 


Cf. Luc., Mar. 


Dial. 8 (1. 308-9). Naturally, Lucian’s account is much shorter 
than that of Hdt., and he has omitted some parts altogether, but 
there is the same beginning, the same substance, the same style 


the same 6p00r7 : 


Herodotos. 
MnOupvaiov . . . xtOappdov. 


wrovaBovra ekeveixnar érrt 
Taivapov. 

"Apiova ... éovta xiOap@ddov 

A / 27 b) \ a 
tay Tote éovrwy ovdevos Sev- 
tepov, Kat SiOvipauBov mparov 
avOpoarrav trav tyeis tdpev 
TomoavTa Te Kal ovvoudoavTa 

\ A / / 

» + TOAAOY TOD xpovou StaTpi- 
Bovra rapa Tepidvdpq. 

ériOupnaoat wA@GaL és “Ita- 
Any Te Kat ZeKerinv, epyaca- 
pevoy 5é yonpata peydra eOe- 
Ajoas ortaw és KopsvOov amcxé- 
abau. 


rous O€ éy T@ TeAdyet ért- 


BovXevey tov "Apiova éxBarov- 
Tas éyew Ta ypHpara. 
/ > 4 
mwapaitnoacGa, éredy odt 
ovTw Soxéot, mreptidety avrov év 
TH oKEUy Tacn oTavra ev TotcL 
éSwXlovot deioas. 


tov d€ évdvvta re twacav Thy 
oxevnv kal NaBovta tiv KOd- 
pny, orayra év Toiot édwXiowwr 
SceFeAOety vopov tov SpArov .. . 
pirat pw és thy Odraccay 


Lucian. 


xcBap@mdov tovrove tov éx 
MnOuprne. 

vrroXaBav 
Taivapov. 

6 Ilepiavdpos, olpar, &yarpev 
avuT@ Kal ToAddKIS peETeTrép- 
mero avrov em TH Téxvy. 


eSevnEduny es 


rd 


* 


o 5 wAouTnaas mapa Tod 
tupdvyvov émreOupnoe mAEevoas 
olxade és THY MynOupvan érdecE- 
aaQat Tov wrovTOV. 


émrel kata pécov to Aiyatov 
> 7? > 4 3 a 
éyévovTo, émiBouNevovow avT@ 
ot vavras. 

> n J / 

érel taira wpiv dédoxras, 
Epn, GANA THY aKEevVY avada- 

f af 
Bovra pe xal doavra Ophvov 
twa én éwavT@ éxovta édcarte 
ta 2 / 
pivrac éwaurov. 

avéraBe thy oKxevny kai joe 

/ 

amdyu duyupov, Kal érecev és 
\ ik 
tnv Oararray. 
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